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THE sudden boom of e gun, breaking the Rector’s traveller’s 


tale off in the very middle, had fired the imagination of Rosamond 
always in a state of tinder ready to be set blazing by an 
chance spark that might happen to fall. She had not often been 


far from the cottage in all her life—never what Mr. Pitcairn 
would have called far—but she had once driven past the gates and 
under the walls of Lowmoor, and these had made upon her, though 
it was many years ago, an impression never to be forgotten. 
“That is where all the bad people go,” was the explanation she 


had received of its existence when she was even younger than now. 
But even such commonplace words as those meant a great deal t 
Rosamond. Where all the bad people go—all: not merely some, 
but all! Why, it must be the very main gate of Hell, with a 
separate sin for every brick that had gone to its building, and 
with those for warders that were not good even to dream of. The 
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thought was her own, for the theology that surrounded her child- 
hood was ancient and simple, and was based largely on very 
realistic images and exceedingly plain words. Once again she 
had driven past Lowmoor, but she had not again seen it, for on 
that second occasion she had shut her eyes, and had not opened 
them again tillthe building was safely on the other side of the hill. 

Growing older, she naturally learned more of what an earthly 
prison-house means, and what it is for. But, though thus sudited 
to build a certain structure of facts upon her original quicksand 
of fancy, the sand was ready to swallow up the house upon the 
very smallest provocation. Lowmoor, in her mind, was still a 
place apart from all else, having nothing to do with the common 
light and air that gave light to Crossmarsh, and Windgates, and 
the Sea. The building was to her invisible, but the idea of it 
was a shadow, often falling over her mind when she was alone, as 
if it were in itself a thought of evil. One of the books she had 
most ardently devoured was a stitched pamphlet that had come 
in uncle A‘neas’s magisterial way—some sort of official return, or 
report, giving an account of the routine, dietary, and other such 
interesting matters connected with Lowmoor Gaol. In one sense, 
it half-piqued, half-satisfied her curiosity, but it lamentably dis- 
appointed her on the whole. Men, whose hands were red with 
the blood of their fellow men, were confined in Lowmoor. How 
could the knowledge that he was allowed so many pints of soup, 
and so many ounces of bread, and no tobacco, help her to see into 
the heart of a man with such a hand? The contrast between 
Cliff Cottage, with its quiet garden and its changeless days, and 
that mansion of darkness, near enough to be felt all the more for 
not. being quite near enough to be seen, remained a more awful 
mystery even than before. It had never suggested itself to 
Rosamond that such fathomless thoughts as these about a hideous 
parallelogram, used as a fold for the world’s black sheep, were 
unshared by Sophy. Her own ways of looking at things, she took 
for granted, were common to all mankind—even by old Moldwarp, 
she supposed. 

But the idea that a living man had actually escaped from 
Lowmoor! Such a thing s arcely needed the added solemnity 
of a great gun's thunder to impress her profoundly. Not only 
was it new in all her experience, but it was new to all her ideas, 
which drew their life from the original notion of the visible 
Inferno after all. She knew something, from the old stitched 
report, of the difficulties, supposed to be insuperable, which stood 
in the way of such a deed. But something more than statistical 


descriptions made ‘her feel it to be a prodigious oversetting of 


natural laws. The voice of the gun through the hot, heavy 
summer afternoon seemed to Rosamond less a mere announcement 
of a marvel than some supernatural effect necessarily accompanying 
the return of a condemned soul to the world. 
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‘It’s an unprecedented thing,” said uncle Atneas, when that 
part of the afternoon arrived when its routine ordered that his 
visitors should inspect the greenhouses, “that a convict should 
escape In broad daylight, as this man must have done. The last 
man chose a fog, in winter—it was twenty years ago, the day 
before I first saw my Cretan Obolus—and he would have esc: ape dd. 
only- " 

‘Aye?” asked the Rector. ‘“ Only——?” 

“Only he walked over Furnace Point—and—well, he did 
escape out and out, after all. You know the rocks under Furnace 
Point. There wasn’t much of him left to take back to Lowmoor.” 

‘ Ah,” said Mrs. Pitcairn, “if people only would be contented 





with their lot: but it’s lways the way. A contented mind—— ” 
‘‘ [sn’t a continual feast at Lowmoor—if you mean that. Maria.” 
said the parson. ‘“ Poor de\ You'll have a fine crop of grapes 


this year, Fane,” he went on, quickly, having himself narrowly 
escaped a precipice, nae hrst-rate crop.” 

There were many questions that Rosamond was longing to ask ; 
but she had not yet passed the age when, according to the primitive 
etiquette of those part s and of that household, young people ought 
to be seen, and not heard. It seemed to her, however, that she 
could understand how terrible and life-crushing must be the 
existence within prison walls, if it drove its victims to an escape 
more terrible still. 

* Oswald,” she half-whispered to her old playfellow, “ what was 
the story of that man who was killed? What had he done?” 

Oswald, grown shy with the consciousness of his new relation 
towards Rosamond, self-made and one-sided as it was, welcomed 
a chance of speech with her that came easily and without seeking. 
‘“T remember hearing of it when I was a boy—a child,” said he 
‘and that’s all. What he’d done, I don’t know. . . . But these 
aren't things for you to think of. . . . No; you needn't be ina 
a to run away. / haven’t looked at the grapes yet, you know.’ 

‘or the greenhouse had now been inspe cted, and Rosamond, de 
eas of her answer, Was preparing to follow the genera! 
progress to the cucumber frames, or wherever it might be tending. 
He had not ridden over from Windgates solely for the purpose of 
making a clean breast of things to uncle Atneas; he had come, 
with all the courage of a lover at a distance, to fix his life for good 
and all. And, though he unaccountably had found his courage 
less at the end than it had been at the be ‘ginning of his ride, he 
had no notion of facing the shame of riding home again without 
having said what he meant to say. It already seemed quite 
shameful enough that he, a grown man of the world, had found 
himself at fault before a girl who was still almost a child. 

“ Of course you can see the grapes, and eat them too, when 
they’re ripe,” said Rosamond, seriously. “But you might have 
told me about the man that was killed.” 
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“Tl tell you something better than that, Rosamond.” 

“ Better than—— ” 

“Than walking over Furnace Point in a fog? Well, I hope so, 
That is to say, | ‘know it would be better, for me—and for you 
well, that’s where the hoping comes in. [— “2 

This was so far different from the manner in which he had 
meant to begin, that he lost himself; and, besides, last night, alone 
with his pipe, and this afternoon while riding over, he had neve 
realised all that asking Rosamond to wait for him would mean. It 
is true that he saw in her the future woman who ought, of rights, to 
blossom from a girlhood of perfect innocence and simplicity ; and to 
the woman who was to be he could have made love as easily as true 
love knows how to be made, and like aman. But, seeing her in th 
midst of these flowers which, to his eyes, claimed her as a sister, he 
could only feel, more surely even than he had ever hitherto felt. 
that the woman who was to be had not yet come. Now that h 
was alone with her presence, it seemed as if it were a light 
matter to make love to that white rose whereby she was standing, 
and as if a single note of the language sacred to the purest of 
passion would be a stain. And yet, at the same time, an instinct 
no less true told him that to make love even to a real white rose- 
bud as if it were nothing more is to lose one’s pains. 


“| wonder if you “tral Re much I like you!” said he at 
last. 
“1 hope I do,” said Rosamond, frankly. “I hope you like me 


‘all That,’ as we used to say when we were children,” she added, 
stretching out her arms as wide apart as they would go. 

‘Ah, you can’t reach wide enough yet, to measure. Bu 
when we were children! That’s getting some way back, now—at 
least to me. We have to measure liking in other ways—now.” 

“True,” sighed Rosamond. “ | really feel getting quite old, 
sometimes—as if I remembered old Moldwar p's arrows and hatchets 
when they were new. And just think how many roses, just like 
these, | have seen born and die! Andon they will go, bei ing born, 
and dying, while [ shall go on living and living—why Queen 
Boadicea can’t seem half so old to uncle Atneas as I must seem to 
them. Isn't it strange ?” 

“Very strange, indeed,” assented Oswald, gravely, not in the 
least. following her meaning, but accepting it as faithfully as an 
echo. But she took his assent for intelligent sympathy, and was 
encouraged to goon. It was not often that she felt such encour- 
agement in the presence of a playmate of long ago who had grown 
up into a man of awe- -Inspiring gravity and learning, and she 
would well-nigh have walked, in her own person, over Furnace 
Point rather than let his superior wisdom into the secret of her 
magic cave—she was shy and tender over secrets that even to her 
seemed to belong toa childhood that, at her mature age, needed 
to be hidden away in dark corners, and she instinctively feared 
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would scatter them away in shame. 
of her Grand Mystery, which 
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sore need of an interpreter, 
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Windgates? After all, that wouldn’t be so very much of a 
change.” 

“ Oh, Oswald!” she suddenly exclaimed, ‘are you asking ME to 
marry YOU ?” 

* Of course Lam. I'm asking you to wait for me—and to know 
that everything I thin! of, and everything I ever do. is all to make 
the time come nearer. So, dear, you needn’t be afraid that a 
single thing in your life shall not be just as you will. You don’t 
know all about marrias nobody knows anything about such 
marriage as I will try to make ours. [ll begin to make Wind- 
gates exactly what you would like to find it—Ill begin five 
minutes after | get hom it will take five minutes to put my) 
horse up, OF else Vd b OLD still sooner. Will you wait Se 
rerly and warmly, now that the plunge, 


= 


He was speaking 


which had at one time appeared so impossible, had been made. 
And, therefore, he wa eginning to forget his intention of only 
asking Rosamond to W t in orde) that he might not spend the 
next few years in anxious doubting. He came close to her, and 
took both her hands in one of his own. But he tried in vain to 


read her eves, which his as if she had been utterly wrong in 
her boast, and, instead of knowing all about marriage knew 
nothing of it at all, preface, or chapter, from title-page to end. 

‘Of course I will—wait,” said she. “It is easy enough to 
do that ; but, indeed Oswald, I don’t want to marry anybody 


all.” 


“Ah, but you will ndif that anybody is not me You said, 
just now, you liked me ‘all That. Do you want anybody you 
like to be miserable for years? I must know now whether I am 
ice win you or lose vot n time to come. | suppose | have told 
vou all I meant to tell you—now. Only from this hour think of 
me in only one way s one who means to live for you whether 
you ever let him or no, and who is always living and waiting fo 


you, till you find o that—that—my love for you means. 
Arad -osecee 

He was speaking very quietly and slowly, but something in his 
voice or in his eyes made her withdraw her hands. She did not 
understand: but something in all this felt like the shadow of 
Change. 

“Promise me tbis now.” said he, “ and—that isn’t much, 
dear! I won’t ask anything else, till | know what you'll sa 
It’s a great thing to give a man Hope, that will last him for yea 

for months, anyway. Promise that you will remember al 
this, and will wait | 
promise all with just one word! ’ 

lt was certainly little that he was asking—no more than an) 


man might ask of any girl whose fancy was free. But his eyes 
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hung upon her lips as if they were about to speak his doom foi 
good and all. If the love he had for her was too deeply rooted for 
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passion, it was therefore all the more part and parcel of 
and it was for the first time spread ig visibly open the 
upon the fruit whereof hung all the hopes he | 

his life long. The delicate ‘lips parted, and the word 


might it be of hope !—seemed trembling into life, when 


‘‘ Rosamond! Rosamond!” cried Sophy, bounding 
have you been all this while? And Oswald, too! I d x 
what has happened, but I just happened to be 
a man on horseback, and in a uniform, rode up, for Uncle 1 


to the front door. I’ve been looking ror you, t 
where, and—look ! there he goes!” 


Oswald was very fond of Rosamond’s siste) 
till that moment fully realized Sophy’s peculia 
seeing everything, and of telling, as though 1 
life and death, everything that she saw, withor 0 
or time. But there was no help for it now—th 
been startled away, and could not now be re 


Rosamond was surely only to be compared with 
fly, with films of gossamer for fences stronge) 
me with a chance at anv moment of finding the 


- 


by the interference of a onat or bee. However. 1 od 
be faint indeed that will yield even to lions and eag 

time would make itself or else be made. So, instead 

poor unwelcome Sophy with a sharp word, Oswald | 
greenhouse door at the man on horseback, in nitor) \ 


Rosamond, more grateful to her sister than s 
only too clad to look also. 


“By Jove, if it isn’t Brown, from Lowm 
Oswald, who had long ago forgotten that boom of the distan 
which might have reminded him that the world contains 
stories besides his own. ‘“ What’s up, Brown? WI 


you here ?” 
‘Ah, Mr. Hargrave, ’m not sorry to see you,” sai 


touching his cap to the two girls, as Sophy ran forwar 

Oswald’s hand, while Rosamond shrank hid on finding 

face to face with Lowmoor in flesh and blood, human and il, 
and unmistakably branded even with a coat, cap, belt, and buttons 


of its own. “It’s nothing very particular, but if you'll 
a step or two I'll tell you what I’ve told Mr. Fane. 

“All right. Go back to the house with—with Rosamond, 
Sophy,” said Oswald, gathering that the warder did not wish to 
speak before the girls. “I shan’t be long. There—now I 


your service, Brown. It’s about that escaped convict, | suppose ? ” 
“ Yes, Mr. Hargrave. And a more desperate : 
His voice sunk, and became mixed with the crunch of his horses 
shoes upon the gravel, so that not even Sophy, though she pricked 


her ears to their utmost reach, could gather a word more. 
‘** Rosamond,” said Sophy, as the two sisters turned slowly 
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towards the house, ** | don’t know what it all means, but Mr. and 
\Mivs. Pitcairn went off as fast as if their house was on fire, and 
you and Oswald have been talking in the greenhouse for hours, as 
if he was in your great secret instead of me, and now he’s gone 


off with that man in uniform. ‘There is something and I’m left 


out of it all. I believe it all began with that gun. What was 


Oswald saying to you in the greenhouse all that while ? ” 
Rosamond had never had a secret from her sister in her life. 


But things were even already, if ever so little, changed since tli 
boom of that gull. Rosamond had received her first ofter, and 
she had found it so hard to understand that how could Sophy ay 
expected to understand it at all. She had to put it all into 
thoughts before she could try to translate it into words. 

* Please, Sophy,” she pleaded, * don’t ask me any questions 





now: Ill tell you about everything to-morrow, the first 
thing, between waking and getting up.” | 

“Oh, dear! that will never do. 1 shall. be kept awake all 
night with thinking ou know | always am whenever | think, 
and then when it’s time to wake I shall be too sleepy to listen. 
Tell me now—please ! ” ‘ 

** Indeed | can’t, S ‘s 

“Ts it anything about—m« 

* Nothing in the world.” 

* And you wont tell? Oh, Rosamond, | never knew you 
unkind before !” 

“T can't. I wish it never mind.” 

** No—never mind! | suppose you're sworn to secrecy—but 
lm not: and as that man in uniform is at the bottom of it all, / 
can't complain if I just—just happen to be behind the laurels 


while he and Oswald are crawling along the drive! 
And oft Sophy Yani. W ith feet as quick as her ears. 


(‘HAPTER VY, 


Such tricks 
Our ow ds play us, that we, oftentimes 
Taking false phantoms for the truth of flesh, 
And winds for voices, are betrayed thereby 
To taking uths for dreams phantastical. 
All is not Olitters, preach the wise: 
(nd naugiit il ol ams Is volden. prates the fool. 


Parr, at least, of the latest news turned out to be true enough 

the Piteairns had gone home. On ordinary occasions, Rosamond 
would have been rather sorry, for she would have wanted to hea 
the rest of that story about the undiscovered island. She was 
a world-wide traveller in fancy, in spite of her feelings against 
actual change. Uncle .Eneas, as he usually did in the evening, 
had shut himself up with his bones from the skeleton of dead 
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“Don’t you want to know ?’ 

“(ft course I do.” 


“| don't 


know what Oswald was 


with the man. | happened to be just 


sii \ 
why the Pitcairns hurried off, and why 
moor. and why. instead of coming hac| 


Naney out of the stable and saddled hi 


known 
unre 
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a book. upside down, 


at 


l 


Only it so happened that Soph 


+>») 
mc ilil 


inti 


> | 
vv « 


y 
‘ 


rT) 


= 
=< 


and afterwards. Rosamond. [ just chanced 


while Oswald was saddling Nancy. 
know—the gaoler and Oswald have 


‘A man?” 


mind, 
the gaol hy 
Sophy nodded. 


where he may be. or what he may do. 


gun to “Oh, Sophy 


murder somebody before he is taken agvaln. 


But 


or tiger had broken out of a show. 


And 

gallop 
A slow flash of summet 
far line of the sea, and, dumb as it was, 
the mat 


ay They don’t know Ww! 


Op 


ised 


phi 
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‘“ Does uncle Atneas know ?” 
‘“ He knows, and t! Piteairns know. and that’s why they went 


off home, to put everything safe there. I didn’t hear that, bit 
suppose that’s why. But you mustn’t know anything, because w 
weren’t to be told, fear we might be afraid—as if that was 
likely thing! W img is that, Rosamond ? ” 

‘ What was what ? ” asked cismanl herself a little startled by 
Sophy’s sudden whis} which, in anybody possessing less cour: 
might certainly have been mistaken for fear. 

‘ That rustling sort of noise. It os getting dark, Rosamon 
wai dark : and e iohtning looks so blue and odd: and 
[ do really want to read.  Let’s shut the window and ring fo 


candles.” 
‘And Oswald ? ” 


‘IT told you. He ows all the places and the ways about, an 
he’s gone to help Cal the robbei if they can.” 

‘Sophy, I’m afraid it’s very dreadful, but———” 

‘But what ? What’s dreadful?” asked Sophy, whose chan 
been all the while walking nearer to Rosamond’s until now it cou 


come no nearer. 
“J can t help it. hop they won't catch that man.” 
‘Not catch a man who robs and kills ? ’ 
* But suppose he’s nnocent suppose he’s been in prison 


mistake. Think of that other man who fell over Furnace Poin 
Sophy! : I can’t get out of my mind. And then, if Oswa 
finds him, and if they fight. Did you hear why the man was 
prison ?—what he has done ? ” 

‘Only that it was something very dreadful indeed.” 


New things SO SS iom happ n in (‘rossmarsh, or, rather 


seldom used to h: ap there, that when they did they assum 
A size and a shape inconceivable by most of us, who are broug! 
every hour with things the least of which would have been the 
the lasting landmark of a year’s history. A man had escap 


from Lowmoor, and the warders were after him. What then? H 
will presently be caught : and in five minutes there will be a fi 

or a war, or a libel that will wash such a trifle clean off our mind 
And this we eall living. But it was in Crossmarsh that peop 
really lived, making much of little things and giving themselv 
up to the influence O what they called oreat ones. Rosamon 
was not frightened in the vulgar sense—that is to say, lest 

rufhMan at large should be lying in wait to spring upon her fro 
behind a hedge in one of her walks, or should even now be wate 
ing for an opportunity to make a dash through the bay windo\ 
She was not infected by Sophy’s half-triumphant tre mbling Ov' 
the terrible news she had been the first to gather. But she fe 
that Crossmarsh, with one of the lost souls af Lowmoor wanderin 
over it like a condemned demon at large, was not the Crossmars 
that she had chosen for her whole life’s abode—the one point 
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peace and safety between the world beyond 

world beyond the sea. The intrusive, element ucl 

itself out wardly perceptible in the sort of pant Oo > 
and in the complete silence and solitude which | 

a more than commonly social afternoon. But it als 
Rosamond as if there were something beyond thx 

of nature in the dark, moonless, starless, windless 


cloudy midsummer night, and more than coinciden 
that the gun which had set the new influence fi 
the preface for Oswald’s strange and still but di 


words. 


Clitt Cottage was early resting and e: sing 
indeed, would sometimes sit up half-way throug 
some new find of Silver Moldwarp’s, but on su 
would rise all the earlier, in order to return the so 
study of the treasure which had meanwhile delig 
To-night he departed a little from the stablis 


sent off the girls to bed a full half-hour before 1 
the rest of his proceedings would have remained w 
Sophy, half undressed, just happened to be taki 
head of the stairs when he went round and locked, 
and, wherever practicable, bolted every door: n 
such precautions, though customary in theory, 


abeyance at the cottage for years. Then he went out, and So 
heard him unfastening old Rover's chain. Fina 
into a dark corner just in time, unseen herself, 
‘Eneas carrying the plate, the butler’s charge, into 


“1 shan’t sleep a single wink, Rosamond!” said s 
saying, she fell asleep, soundly. 
[t was Rosamond who, well nigh for the first time in 





found sleep impossible. She did not even close he eyes, 
being provided with a stock of night-thoughts, su 

conjure sleep Into coming or enable the more perverst nsom 
to kill the crawling hours, she found wakefulness intol 


Half a dozen times she went to the window and looked out sea- 
ward, while Sophy— who evidently neither woke nor slept 
halves-—never stirred. Yet she was tired, and, thou 
so broad awake, Osvwald’s courtship itself became as unrea 
the day had been the night, and she had dreamed therein. 1 
imagination fairly woke up, 2nd claimed to be exorcised. 

“Yes; I will!” said she, half aloud. ‘Sophy won’t wak 
come back, and, if she does, she’ll know where I am.” 

So she dressed herself, lighted one candle and supplied 
with a second, went out into the passage, and closed the doo 
softly behind her. The cottage was built far too well to contan 
creaking boards, and her footsteps were unheard even by herself 
until she reached that bare lumber room, with the one table, 
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one chair, and the hea} of Straw in the corner, where she had been 
interrupted that morning in the middle of her spells. Placing the 
candle on the table she turned the key in the door, and arranged 
her magical properties—an ink-bottle without a stand, a thin hea 
of paper, and a quill pen. 

Never had she felt in better form for the prosecution ot that 
great secret which was, as yet, only known to herself and Sophy, 
and which interested Sophy mainly, if not entirely, because it was 
a secret in which she alone was permitted to share. Her body 
was fired, her mind confused, and her spirit broad awake: the 
place, the solitude, and the feeble ht which left the cormers oO} 
the loft in gloom suggested all sorts of capricious shadows an 
wild images: and everybody knows how the small hours of the 
four and twenty are a kind of inspiration in themselves. The non 
sense which filters through thought into a semblance of sens 


}° 
anes 
1g 


when the sun shines, seems all superior to sense in those midnight 
hours, and fioods itself out wholesale. Rosamond Fane, having 
ho foolish fear of crit : and readers before her, filled her pen al 
once, and lost not a moment in finishing the sentence into whic! 
Sophy’s ill-timed summons had broken: 

“ .... when there rose before their wondering gaze tha 
terrible form. The gleam of the torches first turned blue an 
was then lost in the glow that gleamed from the cavernous ey: 
of the phantom. Even in that moment of terror Callista noticed 
a blood-red cross in 1 centre of its brow, and remembered how 


the mysterious Montalvan had told her by that brand the whol 
mystery would become clear. She threw herself on her knees 
beside the priest, and grasped his sable robe.  ‘ Speak! phantom ! 
said the priest. ¢ Who art thou ?—-and whence comest thou ?—and 
why? A strange groan made the walls of the chamber quake an 
tremble. To the ears of the priest it meant naught ; but it said 
CO Callista. * Lady, behold in mie the spirit of the miserabl 
Demetrius, branded with the brand of Cain !’” 

‘The miserable Demetrius—branded with the brand of Cain!” 
lt seemed to her that a powerful sentence, she knew not how. 
had slipped from he pen, and she paused to listen to The 
melancholy music that it seemed to her, under the glamour of 
night, excitement, and solitude, to contam. The ring of it felt 
indeed, almost too good to be her own. Yet she was sure shi 
had never met with it in any of her books, and was conscious o 
the poet’s glow, when the poorest bit of work is glorified to tl 
workman’s eyes by the flying sparks of the forge at work and th 
roar of the labouring wind. 

But, after such a stroke as that, to continue the description of 
the murderer’s ghost was much less easy than it had been ti 
begin. She re-read her morning’s work, dwelling upon the fin 
points, and here and there mending them. But somehow he: 
written words no longer realised her conception of the scene 
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It all came before her so much better when she 

her paper, and leaned back in her chair, and ) st. 
and the Lady Callista, and the murderous apparit , t befor 
her. ‘There was something wanting in all that 

heretofore, with the single-minded purpose 

instinct, and of some day seeing how the worl 


make Sophy’s blood run cold, for every author m le writ 
for some public, and Sophy was Rosamond’s. N 

either Oswald had proved himself the most un 

else her own great love-scene between the beautiful | 


the mysterious Montalvan was all wrong. At 
morning there was a real murderer abroad. H: 
metrius lacked the cachet of a lost soul from Lowm« 
existence, invisibly ghost-like as it was, had 


charge the air of Crossmarsh with sudden and pervading 

How much better, could she find the words. wou 
ghost now! She began the half of another sentence. e) 
a few words of another: but the Inspiration, ; emec 
ready to last all night, refused any longer to come at ling. 


Her fancies seemed to take upon them the visibl 

such things appear to ghost-seers, looking with contempt on tl 
feeble efforts of words to follow them. The old loft expand 
easily into the vast and ancient hall of her story, with 
dais, just as she had seen in the illustrated county history. Th 
air was heavy enough with heat, and the one candl. 


dimly enough to represent to the life the impotent lig 

torches. She was herself a flesh and blood Callista, with a rea 
lover, who had set out on a desperate life and death chase, and 
impressed with an actual atmosphere of crime and mystery. 
Indeed, she was in worse plight than Callista wit] er priest. 
She was alone—all alone. She never thought of returning to h 
bed: it is of the nature of such moods to hold us where we ar 


till we have exhausted all the influence that holds our minds 
unwilling prisoners. 


But where was the spectre? That, at least, she had no desir 
to raise. All the rest, though made up of the most intangibl 
fancies, was quite real enough for one who was keeping a vigil of 
candle-light in such a place, and at such an hour. Yet Fancy is 
not one of those creatures who can be fixed to its pl 
forbidden to wander beyond a given line. . . . She could 
that the air was growing thicker and closer in one corner of 
room; she could almost swear that she saw the motion in that 
more compact and darker air that suggested the presence of an 


unsubstantial form. 

Then her heart misgave her. It was not for this that she had 
come to use the magic of her pen. She gave herself a mental 
shake, passed her hands quickly and roughly over her eyes and 
forehead, plunged her pen into the ink, and again sat down to the 
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table. She even wrote a whole sentence. But it was incoherent. 
and was written really as a sort of charm against the visibl 
appearance of the unseen. She was ashamed to run away from 
a freak of fancy, and yet she could not, for the life of her, but feel 
that the air in that corner was growing thicker and darker, and 
the presence concentrating itself there more and more. She could 
not write, and she dared not look round. 

The strain was growing terrible. Who is strong enough to 
battle against causeless fear, or to stir hand or foot when bound 
with invisible chains? ‘They would not hurt us if they could: 
they could not if they would,” she forced herself to remembei 
and found that old jingling charm of daylight reason against mid- 
night spectres as unavailing as thousands of wiser people have 
found it before her. She might certainly have said her prayers 
and the hymn which begs protection against all powers of dark- 


> 
ness; but she had a natural shame of turning prayer into 
talisiaan against ehildish terrors. So she sat spell bound, pen i 
hand, listening, and hearing nothing—not looking, for fear of 
what she might see. ‘“ Branded with the brand of Cain!” 
Suppose she should ok up, and those Caverns ot eves, ANG 


between them the cross of crimson, and- 
Her shoulder was o sped by a heavy hand. 


(HAPTER V1. 


Gril El till t bt lacie came, 
And efore her k 

‘“ Now help and hide me soon, fair Dame, 
Out of thy great pit 

But she rth spake And though I would. 
And | withal the power. 

How W they aeem f maidenhood 
Who find thee here in bower ?’ 

* Then t,” quoth he on Hope and all 
On 1 | be bale and ban 

Who'll ide her Hawk when finches fall. 
But ndal unted Man! 

‘“HusH!” breathed voice in her ear. ‘“ Don’t scream—don’ 


faint: I shall do you no harm.” 

There was not the least chance of her doing either. One must 
have a voice to scream with, and one’s heart must be alive and 
going before it faints—and Rosamond’s breath was paralysed and hei 
heart standing still. She was too petrified even to be called afraid : 
for fear, like pain, has a limit beyond which it cannot go. And, 
for another thing, she had never fainted in her life, and so did not 
know how. 

Of course she could not help looking: and was almost reassured 
to find that the eyes were not cavernous and that there was no 
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A REAL QUEEN. 
first felt my hand, than I was when I first saw you. I suppose 
you think it’s a strange place to find an escaped convict-—in the 
house of a justice. Well, it was the last place where anybody was 
likely to look for me, that’s all. There’s the whole story of my 
escape from beginning to end—doing precisely what would occur to 
nobody in his senses. And now the same question comes 1n 
what’s the most unlikely thing for anybody in his senses to do?” 
As he spoke, rather to himself than to her, as if to give he 
time for the recovery of startled nerves, a sense of reaction-— 
disappointment—I hardly know the right word, began to come 
over Rosamond. His language was too “rauch like that to which 
she had been accustomed, differing only in greater readiness and 
fluency: in spite of his extraordinary costume, the man was far 
too much like any mere ordinary man. He even seemed, instead 
of being mysterious and terrible, composed, subdued—even heed- 
fully ge antle in his bearing. Had she been better acquainted with 
convicts, these very qualities would have seemed remarkable even 


to the point of mystery. But, in her ignorance, she began to bs 
almost annoyed with herself that she could not contrive to be 
appropriately afraid. 

Wherefore it must concluded that the convict, whatever else 
he may have been, understood the indescribable and unteachable 


art of de -priving those with whom he had to deal of at least one 
set of defensive weapons—their fears. — became abl 
distinguish the man himself from the effect given him by his 
clothes, and—being with no prejudices, save of her own making . 
felt that his breadth of chest and shoulders, his length of lim] 
and his Roman cast of features ought to be formidable, not to th 
weak, but only to the strong. Being what she was, it was hardly 
possible that she should fear strength, especially when strength 
spoke g oe ntly. She began at last actua i Ly to think and, thinking 

vondered how she mi cht best and soonest ensure the man’s escape 
by the way he came, and hurry back to her bed, never to return 
to her eastle after nightfall again. 

But his next words—though spoken as gently as by a woman 
were these: 

¢A man in his ponent would begin by strangling you, and 
hiding the body where it would take long to find, because dea: 
tongues tell no “toa know how that would double my chance 
—and if I was taken in spite of them, I should, at any rate, be 
better off than at Lowmoor, because I should be hanged—and, 
therefore, Pll do nothing of the kind. What would a man in his 
senses not do?” 

He seated himself on the table, and absently began to turn 
over the loose leaves of Rosamond’s manuscript, but without 
reading them. 

“T will tell you,” said he; “it’s my one chance: I'll do it, 
because it is the maddest thing in the world—I’'ll trust a woman 
VOL. VIII. 
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and a strange woman, not with life, that’s nothing, 


liberty. I’m just run to earth here: and needs 
the devil drives. Miss Fane, you are young 
you are still too wise to take for granted that 
says he is innocent of all real crime, except that of 
he must needs be lying. You must judge for» 
I’m the kind of man, “apart from these clothes. 
forged, burnt hay ric “i or done any thing else t 


ung: that 


an idiot asylum. The truth is, Miss Fane, that I’m 


poor devils, more common than people, who are 
think for, who am punished for nothing at all. 
on the honour of a gentleman, which is a thin; 
bound to believe. And now for my plan: I meat 
this room, till one of two things happens: till 
me up to injustice, or till the hunt has run by. 


into your hands, even as Sisera did into Jael’s.” 

‘“ Here ?” faltered Rosamond. 

“Here. When you leave the room, you need onl 
and pocket the key. When you came in—some half-! 
ever it was, ago—you locked the door and then sat 
story. Of course that means that this out-of-th 
rambling house is your own particular bower, whe 
upon being alone and undisturbed. Aye, and | 
locked from the outside when I squeezed myself 
window. In short, this is your own citadel, of ' 


keep the ke ry. Very good—then nobody need kno ‘ 


sence in the house, save you and this most fortunat 
If I am taken, I shall not envy you your consci 
allowed you to betray an innocent man, who trust 
he has none else to trust to in the whole wide wv 
—but no, Jael did not starve Sise you might 
you'd hardly starve him. There, that is my plan. 





better g0 back to be dd; and I hope you'll sleep half ; 


who am going, on that straw, to dream for the first 


free without its being only a dream. Good nigh 
and take my thanks for the brave, kind thing you a 


for one who has put life, liberty, faith, hope, all tha 
your hands.” 


“JT cannot!” cried Rosamond, not in the least disbeli 
assertions of innocence, but feeling, all in a moment, : 
no need of help from thought, all that the attempt 
such a plan would mean; “don’t ask me; I’m sorry 


trouble that you don’t deserve. I will help 
house “4 





*¢ As you will,” said the convict, yawning and rubbing his 


‘‘T have told you the circumstances. It is for 


-7 
LO decide 


not me. Only, I won’t leave the house. If I am to 


shall be here, and it shall be by you. Sleep over it ; sleep is couns 






















































A REAL QUEEN. 139 
you know. Permit me, Miss Fane; if you will trust me with 
your key for a moment, I will unlock the door.” 

It is not good to feel that another’s will is making itself 
the master of one’s own. But it was not strange that the will of 
this exceedingly singular convict was mastering one so ill-tried 
as Rosamond’s, fighting, as it was, upon such unfamiliar ground. 
Had he niaiiesabiie d or threatened, she might have found courage 
to escape: had he pene upon his knees ail implored her to save 
him, his object must have been injured by the contempt with 
which weakness regi si weakness. But he had simply trusted to 
the honour which forbids treache ry, assuming that such an appeal 

cannot possibly be made from one human creature to another in vain, 
and he had expressed his trust with a cool decision of manner which 
was in itself a power, and with a dignity that even his grotesque 
costume could not lessen, nay, rather increased by force of con- 
trast, and by giving the man’s own personality an air of essential! 
superiority to all outward and accidental conditions. She gave hin 
the key. He unlocked and opened the door for her to pass out, 


and returned her the key with a bow, neither too low to seem 
theatrical, nor too slight for reverence and courtesy, and gravely 
significant of present trust and future gratitude. 


‘Now you will kindly lock me in,” said he; “and for to-morrow, 
you will, I hope, remember that you have a prisoner who has not 
eaten anything but a handful ef wheat-ears since breakfast-time 
at Lowmoor. Good night, Miss Fane. You are a brave young 
lady, and nobody can be brave without being true.” 

There was no need to bid her lock and double lock the door. 
She listened for a moment, with beating heart, until she heard tl 
faint rustle of straw, and crept back into her bedroom and _ her 
bed, as miserable as a girl could be, save for a lingering hope that, 

when morning came, the whole of that night’s work would prove to 
be but the nightmare which its beginning had seemed. 

And indeed, when the night with all its mysteries was freely 
blotted out, and the sun, already high in the sky, salled all the 
world to begin a new summer day, ‘such an adventure could not 
have seemed otherwise than a Me am. to man or woman, boy or girl. 
Krom the very heaviest and most dreamless sleep she had ever 
known, Rosamond was aroused by Sophy singing—as a rule, it 
was Rosamond’s morning toilette that waked Sophy. Forawhole 
long minute her mind was a clean blank; she only knew that she 
was awake and alive. And when the first memory of her midnight 
watch came back, it was at first indeed with a shudder, but then 
with a feeling of joyful relief that it had been but a bad dream 
after all. 

“Oh Sophy!” she began, “I have had such a strange ” But 
she was fairly awake now, and her mind grasped reality. What 
was to be done? That escaped prisoner was actually and absolutely 
in the house; and it depended upon her whether he was straight- 
L2 
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way to be returned to all the vague terrors of Low moor, or W he ther 
she was to burden herself with such a secret, and |! lif | 
attempting to hide that which could not be hidden for long. Shx 
turned round upon her pillow, affecting to have fallen asleep ) 


until she might imagine what she ought to do. Of course, she 
could go straight to uncle A‘neas, and tell him all. It would not 


take long to send for a constable, or to Lowmoor, for help, and her 
mind would once more be open and free. But no—it would be no 
such thing. Ifthe man was in truth | 


7 , . 
gulltiess ol re. I Ww { uid 


she bring herself to be the means of re-setting the world—that 
world beyond the hills—upon its work of cruelty, injust ind 
wrong? She felt that she would never know a single happy 
moment again. And even if a real wolf, rightly pursued by the 
hunters, had crawled into her castle. and, licking | hands, had 
thrown himself upon her mercy, how could she find the he to 
betray the miserable wretch to its foes ? 
Perhaps there are girls of her age—perhaps even in Crossma 

—who know how to distinguish between the opposins 

justice and honour, and would not feel called u to sacrifice 
their own peace of mind to Quixotic notions of lty to trusts 


imposed on them against their wills. Neverthe! 

I believe their good sense to be so rare, and I admire it so litt 
that, were it shared by Rosamond, I should hold her at once too 
exceptional and too contemptible for her fortunes to be worth tl 


following, let others take what view they please. Guilty or in- 


nocent of unknown crimes, the man had spoken the simple truth in 
telling her that his liberty—his life it may be lay in the ands 


of a girl of fifteen. How far an instinctive knowledge of the 


material he had to work upon had suggested his scheme she was 
not to know, and, even had she owned more prudence, the man’s 
readiness to trust to the honour of a stranger, might have fair] 
argued honour in him. 

“When are you going to get up?” asked Sophy, long before 
Rosamond had found a clue to the maze in which ; was wander- 


ing. ‘I’m nearly dressed, and in less than five minutes there'll 
be the breakfast bell.” 
Well, there was no help for it. Rosamond must face her day, 
| 


all undecided and unprepared. She was not sorry to be late, 
however, since that would give her the reprieve of dressing alone. 


She said nothing while crawling out of bed, and Sophy was herself 
in too much of a scramble, in order to make up for the conse- 
quences of an over-long sleep, to take notice of her sister’s silence. 
Before the five minutes could have have passed the bell rang, and 
Sophy scampered down-stairs. 

How Rosamond envied Sophy! It was the first time in her life 
that she had woke to a single care—and, for a first, what a care! 
In spite of her lateness she did not hurry. But she was ready at 


last to face her troubles, and went down with a sense of weight 
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dragging upon her—and a weight was in truth dragging her, 
though it was only the weight of a key. Even during the lengt! 
of the staircase she found time to ask herself a hundred questions 
a hundred times— Have they found that man in that room? Have 
they not found him? Will they think that I look strangely, and 
ask me questions to find out why? And, above all, oh! what 
ought I to do? 

Nothing, however, is less likely to happen than what we hope. 
except what we fear. Rosamond looked to find everything as usu: 

her uncle in his place, devouring his toast and some newly foun 
flint in alternate mouthfuls, and Sophy doing her best to delay th: 
tea-making, so as to give her sister time to avoid the charge « 
late rising. So much was she usually the first to be up and dow 
that her appearing last would have been a family event on ordinar- 
occasions, and have drawn the eyes of uncle Atneas as if to th 
sudden entrance of the Phcenician sun-dial. As it proved, sh 
heard voices in full talk, and recognised one of them as Oswald’s. 
So she crept in quietly under the cover of the conversation, an: 
avoided all but a general and including nod of good morning. 
Oswald recognised her entrance, but the others were intent upo. 
what he was saying—so intent that he could not stop speaking : 

“No, Mr. Fane—I believe I know every inch of the cliffs an 
every hole; and we didn’t miss a point where a man could hay 
gone over. And then——” 

“Ts it possible,” asked uncle A‘neas, “that he has gone ov 


J 





where a man can’t go over? That———” 

“Ah, you're thinking of that old business of Furnace Point 
No, it’s impossible. He couldn’t have reached the cliffs, reck: 
it as we may, till the tide had turned, and if he had walked ov 


the edge his body must have been found on the shore. Beside: 
men don’t escape in order to kil] themselves at least. not to KI 
themselves till there’s nothing left to do. This fellow is young 
srown says, and healthy and strong, and couldn’t have escape: 
from a place like Lowmoor without miracles of courage and skill. 
They can’t find out how it was done, even now, and he had bee 
a gentleman, they say, though a desperate sort of one. Brown, who 
a sharp fellow, tracked him close Lo Pix-Knoll—that he Can SWea 
to. But there’s no hiding place within a mile of that, and if he’ 
taken to any road, high or bye, in the prison dress, he’d be safe 
Lowmoor now.” 





“IT needn’t ask you, Oswald, if you’ve left no corner unexplored : 

‘“ We could ride, between sunset and breakfast-time, over mor 
ground than a man could run. And a prisoner from Lowmoo 
isn’t likely to know the ropes of the country—let alone when he’ 
being tracked by one who’s hunted, and shot, and fished and birds’ 
nested over it ever since he was born. Let me alone for that, 
uncle A*neas; barring your own house, there isn’t a spot in Cross- 
marsh we haven’t been over, high or low, land or shore.” 
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** And you conclude he is alive, and at large? But wher 


** He couldn't have got out of Crossmarsh, for we must have had 
news of him. So, after all I’ve said, it’s my firm belief ; 
still in this very neighbourhood : a where in the name 
miracles he can have chaneed on a hiding place I d | a 

Oswald’s idle mention of a place so banodetbhe as her ow is 
for the convict’s ri fuge drove all the colour from the ch of 
Rosamond. But, lest “her confusion should be noticed, 
and— 


“Is it certain he has done—is guilty—of anything ?” 
“Bless the girl! a convict—an escaped convict ) 





1st a | Y) 


moor!” exclaimed uncle A‘neas, in some surpr 
you some elementary readings in the of ees 
We ‘Il; Oswald, and what do you propose to do?” 

“$ He must be caught. We can’t have an scapr 


Lo 


dering about at ame The houses won’t be sa 

nor a ‘child. nor a man who has got to go out alone wi 
on him worth losing. Of course, everybody ab 

been warned, and the police will see that ther 


the circle within which he must be. Of course there'll b eV 
out, to make the people look alive. \s for me—well, ] 
going to throw away my night’s ride; I’m going to |! 
scoundrel —dead or alive. I’m not going to give in n once I’ 
put my hand to anything; no, whatever it may be.” 

As ‘he spoke, he looked sone ag at Rosan 1s 1d 
conscious flush made him believe th: t she had e prehended 
lay at the root of his words. For his ‘¢ whatever it may be ” mea 
the hand and heart of Rosamond herself, and not. ¢ body of any 
felon, dead or alive. Not that it was Oswald’s way to boast, but 
he meant the whole world to know that he was not to b ed 
from the purpose of his life; while, in his pr , manl 
action commended itself to him both as an outlet is energy, 
a salve for his suspense, and, in some indirect fashion, a way of 
proving his devotion. Even so, in certain good old times, the 
to a lady’s favour was identical with the path that led to enchanters 
caves, giants’ castles, and dragons’ dens. So long as love lasts 
will that same knighthood last ; and here were knight to do, 


deed to be done, and lady’ s eyes ‘s see 
Could Oswald only have guesse >» va at she whose sti * abroad 


was preparing—in the name of public safety—to secure from peril: 
could he have guessed that she was hiding the wizard, the dragon, 
the giant, the evil knight, in her own secret Pay th lor a moment, 
seeing what the hunter, and not the quarry, thought of the hunt, 


she was inclined to make a clean breast of it all. But then it felt 
such a horrible thing’ te’betray a fellow creature, bird, beast, or 
man, to its pursuers—it could not be done. Had Oswald been less 
bent upon the man-hunt, it is possible she might have made a con- 
fidant of her old playfellow, and all have ended well: for it is not 
















































A REAL QUEEN. 
good that even the guiltless should be able to escape unlawful 
Faith the hands of th law. She could trust Oswald, even as see 
hunted convict had t: Genet her; but, alas, she had w atchfully 1 

in his eyes and heard in the tones of his voice that she could on 


trust him to do what he thought right, and that he would ney 

think it right to let this man go free. When would breakfast 

over, so that she might be free to think these things out alone 
Oh, if only they would search the house, and break down th 


9 as that were done of their own motion, 
and without treacherous hint or help from her! That would 

way out of the difficulty indeed—so complete that it was somethins 
to pray for. But even as she had been ashamed last night to pra 


door of her eastle, so lon: 


against imaginary fears, so now it would be like taking a me 
adv: intage to ask the power of Heaven to do what would lL soil | 
own hands: to ask, as it were, an angel to do dirty work for oa 
If she had ever thought of betraying the convict, her lips we 


sealed now. 
“By the Lord Harry,” suddenly exclaimed uncle A‘neas, 





have it. Ihave him Aye, Oswald, by the heels! There’s som 
thing in having an old brain, after all.” 

‘Indeed ?” said Oswald: “Is there any place in Crossmars! 
where si 

‘** Aye, my lad, there’s sure to be. Don’t worry yourself: aft 
your night’s hunt you must be dog-tired. VM—T'll set “Silv : 
Moldw: arp on him: ere! There’s nothing in Crossmarsh th 
Silver Moldwarp won't smell out. Tl have him round in half-an- 


hour.” 


Alas—there was no thought among them all of looking und: 
their feet, none. Why should there be ? the houses of justices 
are not chosen by escaped criminals to hide in. Uncle A®neas 
swallowed his last mouthful of tea, pocketed his flint, and went ou 
to give orders for the immediate appearance of the man who coul 
find everything—even Phoenician sun-dials. 

Sophy vanished altogeth 

Oswald lingered about for another word with Rosamond : but sh: 
dated not listen to a word, lest she should betray what had 
grown into a secret that she must guard, or be a dishonoured 
traitor. He could « oma misread her coldness, and ride off, eithe: 
back to Windgates, with his ees undone, or else further on his 
search, to see if he, choumth unable to catch a girl, might at le: 
catch a man. 

Rosamond seized the first chance of cutting off half the breakfas 
loaf and carrying 1 it to her castle door—yjust when vanished Sophy, 
by the merest chance, happened to have her in full sight from the 
top of the stairs. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLEA FOR VEGETARIANISM 





I Must preface this essay by the confession that | 
vegetarian, and that | mean to say all the 


rinciples of vegetarianism. ‘This is rather a formida! 
> 


to make, for a vegetarian is still regar 
little better than a madman, and may consid 
he has no worse epithets apphed to him than 


~ 


sentimentalist, crotchet-monger, fanatic, and the 
who leaves off eating flesh will soon 
acquaintances look on him with strange and won 
life is invested with a mysterious interest ; his 


} 


which is regarded as by no means distant or imp! 


of his friends, who take a graver view of such diet 


feel it to be their duty to warn him boldly and ex} 


will undoubted!y die in a short time unless he amend 


Others content themselves with the more cautiou 
he is undermining his health by slow degrees, 
fall a victim to the first severe attack of il 
him. Others, again, are of opinion that thoug 
may not suffer, yet his mental powers 
cliet, and he will soon sink into a state ol] 
imbecility. On the other hand,there are some w 
the possibility of living without meat, but it 
with a pitying smile of superior intelligence, utt 
imagine any reason for such abstinence. 

In spite of these somewhat discouraging refle 
vill be worth our while to enquire if there be 
absurdity in the idea of not eating fles! 


the vegetarians have reason on their side, and tl 


movement in favour of a reformed diet may contal 


an important change. However that may be, it c 
my readers if they hear what can be said in favour of 


then, if they are not persuaded to adopt a fleshless d 


1.) 


have a clear conscience, and be able to en} 
mutton all the more afterwards. 


The first and most obvious advantage of a veg 


its economy. Flesh-meat is so much more expen 


and vegetable products, that it must be accounted very extravaga 
and unbusinesslike to use it as a common article of food, unless, 


as is generally believed, its superior quality compensates in 
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A PLEA FOR VEGETARIANISM. 145 
long run for its dearness. But if vegetarians find that they live 
in perfect health without meat, would they not be somewhat 
deficient in common sense if they did not make the most of 
their pecuniary advantage? The humanitarians, sentimentalists, 
crotchet-mongers and fanatics have, therefore, at least one point in 
their favour; the cost of their food is far less than that of the shrewd 


flesh-eater. I mention this point first, as being the most plain and 
indisputable, not necessarily the most important; yet that it is 


also of great importance will scarcely be denied, in a country 

whose food-supply is yearly becoming a matter of greater 

difficulty, and where thousands of people are in a state of abject 
~ ; 


poverty and want. Even in well-to-do households the price of 
meat isa source of constant complaint and vexation to the prudent 


housewife ; yet she would laugh to scorn the bare idea of living 
without flesh, and, if she has ever thought of vegetarianism, has 
thought of it only as an impious absurdity and dangerous 


hallueination of modern times. to be classed with Mormonism, 
Tichbornism. Anglo-Is ielism. Socialism. and possibly Atheism 


itself. ‘‘ What sort of a religion must that be ? ” was the remark 
of an old and faithful servant when she heard that her former 
master had become a vegetarian; a remark typical of the attitud 


of society towards the vegetarian movement. 

Secondly : is it not equally unquestionable that it is both mor 
humane, and what, for want of a comprehensive word, I must call 
more “ gsthetic,” not to slaughter animals for food, unless it be really 
necessary todo so? If it can be shown that men can live equally 
well without flesh-food, or, rather, unless it can be shown that the 
contrary is the case (for the burden of proof must always rest 
with those who take on themselves the responsibilty of wholesal: 


slaughter), it must surely seem unjustifiable, on the score of 
humanity, to breed and kill animals for merely culinary pur- 
poses. 


Ceteris paribus, there is therefore a moral advantage in 
vegetarian diet; and the humanitarians and sentimentalists ar 
only fulfilling a real duty in abstaining from animal food, 
experience has shown it to be in their case unnecessary. And, if w 
assume for a moment that a fleshless diet is practicable, how crue 
to animals, and how degrading to men, is the institution of th 
slaughter-house! Having no wish to dwell on what is morbid and 


unpleasant, I shall not pain the feelings of my readers by harping 
on the sufferings which their victims undergo; but shall content 


myself with remarking that those good people are mistaken, who 
imagine that the slaughter of animals is painless and merciful. A 
society has lately been instituted (not by vegetarians) with th« 
object of introducing into our slaughter-houses more humane and 
sanitary methods of procedure. The mere existence of such a 
society is a proof that the system is not free from cruelty ; but if 
anyone wishes for further proof he has only to read, if he has 
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nerve enough todo so, the account which the society has published 
of the present system of slaughtering. 

But, as I said be fore, the practice of flesh-eating 
cruel towards animals, but degrading to men ; t 
who have eyes to see, and ears to hear, the tea 
and good-taste. A truly “ esthetic ” eye woul 
by the horrible display of carcases with wh 
wont to bedeck their shops ; and it is indeed : 
tion that induces even ladies to go in person to 
their “ butcher’s meat,” as that article is euph 
and to ask anxiously the important « 
killed?” <A truly “zsthetic” ear w 
by the lowing of cattle and bleating of sheep, 
driven hurriedly down our streets by an individu: 
A truly “ sthetic ’ palate and atr uly “ sastheti 
be * estheticism ” in these senses) could hard! 
of “meat,” however artfully mitigated and conc 
of the foo: The greatest ‘and most unerrin ) 
of vegetarianism is, to my mind, the utter absen | 
in flesh- -eating, wisi} is re volting to al the hi 
human mind. “Methinks at meals some odd 
intrude,” says Byron; and if they do not intrud 
is only another proof of the well-nigh insupera! 
and prejudice. 

It appears, then, that both on economic and m: 


are certain very distinct advantages in a vegetarian di provided 
only-that such a diet can be shown to be physically pra 

This is, in reality, the cardinal point of the whole controversy 

and we accordingly find that the gi or, at any rate, th 

advisability of vegetarianism on physi al grounds is most ] ina- 
ciously denied. "The popular idea is, of course, that meat is th: 
only food which gives strength, and that vegeta lanisn 8. Weli- 
nigh impossible. “Don’t you feel very weak?” is generally the 
first question asked of a vegetarian, by a new frien d or acquaint- 
ance; and if we press for a clearer explanatio1 1 of this vague belief 
in the strength-giving qualities of meat, we find that it is com- 


posed of two distinct, and sometimes contradictory notions ; first, 
that meat is necessary to support bodily stre ngth secondly, that 
mental work cannot be done without it. “Ve getarianism,” says 
one, “may be all very well for the rich and Mies am mnt, but the hard- 
working man must have his meat.” “The labouring classes,” 
says another, “may doubtless perform their merely bodily work 
on a vegetarian diet, but those who have to work with their minds 
need a more stimulating diet.” The vegetarian thus finds him- 
self placed between Scylla and Charybdis s, but neither argument 
when carefully ex: mined, will be found to be ve ry formidable. To 
prove that the former is quite fallacious, one need only refer to 
the undeniable fact that in all countries the mass of the peasantry 
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live in robustest health without flesh-meat, for the simple reason 
that they cannot afford to get it. The latter supposition, for it is 
nothing more, that the intellectual classes stand in special need of 
flesh- -meat, is equally unfortunate, in face of the positive evidence 
of vegetarians that they can do their mental work as well, o 
better, without meat; and of the well-known fact that great 
writers have usually eaten little or no flesh-meat, especially when 
engaged on any liter: iry work. The belief that meat alone can give 
stre meth, may therefore be dismissed as a mere error, resulting 
from ‘prejudice or thoughtlessness. 

The objection of chemists and medical men to a vegetarian diet 


is based rather on the belief that meat is the most convenient 
form of food: they admit that vegetarianism is possible, but deny 
that it is advisable: a vegetarian diet may be well enough, but a 
mixed diet is preferable. Such was the line of argument taken 
up by the Scientific cha apions of flesh-eating, in the controversy 
on the “ Great Food (uestion,” to which a good deal of space was 
devoted a few months ago in the columns of the Echo. It is of 


course impossible for vegetarians to prove to demonstration that 
such a theory is wrong; but it should be observed that it is a 
theory only : all the practical evidence that can be obtained goes 
to indic ate that abstinence from flesh-food causes no physical de- 
terioration, but rather the reverse. Indeed those who have them- 
selves made practical trial of vegetarianism, although perhaps 
devoid of any technical knowledge of the digestive organs, cannot 
but smile at the arbitrary assertions and objections of learned 
men; nor can they be much interested by the information that 
flesh-meat is chemically superior, whe n they happen to have learnt 

by experience that they are much better without it. They adopt 

a rough and ready style of reasoning ree is very disturbing to 
scientific minds; their boldness is magnificent, but it is not war. 

They are like Diogenes, who when learned men were demonstrat- 
ing by subtle and flawless argument ‘ that motion is impossible,” 
was provoking enough to rise from his seat and move about. In 
short, it is abundantly evident that the “ Great Food Question,” 
whatever its ultimate solution may be, is not one that will be 
settled by the authority of chemists and physicians. Quot 
homines, tot sententiv. We vegetarians have no wish, on our 
part, to be dogmatic and terfering: but with regard to the 


> 9 
physical aspect of vegetarianism, — 1, as I said before, is the 
cardinal point of the whole question, we are at least justified by 


the facts of the case in asserting this much. There is over- 
whelming proof that vegetarianism is possible; there is an utter 
absence of proof that it is in any way detrimental to perfect 
health; itis therefore at least worthy of more serious consideration 
than it has yet received; before it is ridiculed and condemned it 
should at least be tried. 

But it must not be supposed that vegetarians rely solely on 
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personal experience and empirical proof, they too can appeal with 
confidence to the teaching of science and physiology. The fa 
that the structure of the human body is wholly unlike 1 of 1 
carnivora, and that the apes, who nearest akin . 
animal world, are frugivorous, is a somew ong ind 0} 


that flesh is not the natural food of mankind. And if it Lid 
that, man, unlike other creatures, is on 

fore to seek not what is “natural,” but wha 
readily accept the challenge, and reply that ther 
currence of proof, on economic, moral, and physi 


a vegetarian diet is the most suitable and beneficial. A 

advantages, it has one inestimable blessing ; : ic 
than flesh-food, while it is equally nutritious 

only realise how much vice and violence is 

stimulating food. they would soon rect rns tne ( 
non-stimulating diet. On the other hand, if the 

remember how much misery is caused by a lack of nut 


they would welcome a diet-system which, by a 
saving, would bring within our reach an abundance of 
wholesome nutriment. From whichever point 
this question, utilitarian or moral, it will appear 1 
marvellous that men should persist in squand: 
repressing their finest moral impulses, 0 
selves with the costly food which tl 
necessary for their physical health. 
In addition to the serious argument 


j 


tific opponents of vegetarianism, there are of 
objections which are constantly croppin 
discussed in ordinary conversation ; 

fallacious, and some exceptionally remarka r 1 t 
insight they give one into the mental state of 1 ‘ ne 

them. Many and many a time have I been begged all 
‘‘what would become of the animals” under a vegetarian ime, 
fears being sometimes expressed that they woul 
from off the face of the earth, at other times tl! : 
themselves perish miserably in utter want and destitution! Man 
and many a time have I been reminded, not as a joke, but as 

serious argument, that animals were “sent” us as food! I hav 
no space here to notice these and such-like difficulties: id, 1m 
truth, it is but a thankless task to answer them at any time, fo 
they are hydra-headed monsters, and spring up as fast as one cal 
cut them down. It is a mournful fact that when people have no 
wish to understand a thing, they can generally contrive to 
misunderstand it; and the hopelessness of pleading with thos 
who will not or cannot comprehend is one of the first lessons learnt 
by food reformers, as indeed by reformers of all kinds. I once 
heard of a physician, of some local repute, who not only con- 
demned the principles of vegetarianism, but professed himselt 
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entirely unaware of the existence of vegetarians. When informed 
that such persons do undoubtedly exist, he persisted in regarding 
them as impostors who maintained a spurious reputation by 
artifices such as those attributed to Doctor Tanner, or the ‘ Welsh 
fasting girl,’ and gravely enquired, ‘“ Are you sure they do not 
eat meat by night ?” 

It has been the unambitious object of this paper to show that 
vegetarianism is worth more serious consideration than this, and 
that it is not a mere foolish craze and hallucination. When 
charged with farfaticism and infatuation, the vegetarian may well 
retort, in the words of Hamlet : 


‘“ Eestasy ! 
My pulse, as irs, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes althful music: 1t is not madness 
That I hay ered: bring me to the test.” 
To bring a question to the test is, however, a process which to 


most people is particularly disagreeable. 

They greatly prefer the easier and more expeditious method of 
shaping their ideas in accordance with the time-honoured traditions 
of custom and ‘societ) -> and hence, on the subject of food, they 
cling firmly to the notion that the roast beef of England is the 
summum bonum of dietetic aspiration. I believe that time will 
prove this to be a fallacy, and that future and wiser generations 
will look back with amazement on the habit of flesh-eating as a 
strange relic of ignorance and barbarism. 


H.S. 5S. 
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OR, “BY PASSIONS ROCKED 
A Novel. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “f PHYLLIS,’ “ MRS. GEO] 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘I do perceive here a d duty.’ 
UTHI 
JEALOUSY is the keenest, the most selfish. the most polgonant oO] 
all sufferings. “It is,” says Milton, “the injured lover’s hell.” 
This monster having now seized upon Stephen, is hold m 


a close embrace, and is swiftly crushing within him hon 
and peace and joy. 
To watch Dulee day after day, in her cousin’s society. t 


lar 
her gre al yes grow brigh ter whe ‘Th he comes, 18s now mo! than he 
can endure. To find himself second where he had een first is 
intolerable to him, and a shrinking feeling that warns e is 
being watched, and commented upon by all the membs f the 
Blount household, renders him at times half mad with rage an 
wounded pride. 

Not that Dulce slights him in any way, or is cold to him, o 
gives him to understand, even indir ctly, that she would gladly 
know her engagement at an end. She is both kind and gentle 
much more so than before—but any doubt he had ever entertained 
about her having a real affection for him has now become a cer- 


tainty. 
He had won her unfairly. He had wrought upon her feelings 


in an evil hour, when her heart was torn with angry doubts, and 
her self-love grievously hurt; when all her woman’s soul was 
aflame with the thought that she was the unwelcome property of 
a man who would gladly be rid of her. 

Her parting with Roger, and the unexpected emotion he had 
then betrayed, had opened her eyes in part, and had shown her 
how she had flung away the thing desire d,to gain—naught. Even 


how UunK She Nardaly KNOWS HOw we she ioves ner cous sin, O 
,I think she hardly k | ll she loves 1 ' 
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how well he loves her, so openly displayed is her pleasure in his 

society, so glad is the smile that we ‘leomes him, whenever he 

enters the room where she is, or seats himself beside her—which 

is very often—or when he addresses her, which means whenever he 
as anything at all to say to anybody. 


f 


At first he had fought manfully against his growing fears, but 
when a week had gone by, and he had had it forced upon him that 
the girl he love dw is ever at bee pains more silent and distrazte 
in his presence, and inti n ‘ had seen how she would gladly have 
altogether avoided his coming _ she could, he lost all heart, 
and, flinging up his cards, let a bitter revengeful feeling enter 
and take possession of his heart—where love alone, before, had 

eld full sway. 

If not his—she shall at least never be Roger’s. This he swears 
to himself with white lips, wae eyes iéanle rously bright. 

He has her promise, and he will keep her to it. Nothing shall 


induce him to release her from it: or if he has to consent to her 
not fulfilling her engagement with him, it shall be only on con- 
dition that she will never marry Dare. Even should she come to 


him with tears in her eyes, and on her bended knees to ask him to 
alter this decision, she will beg in vain. He registers a bitter 
vow that Roger shall not triumph where he has failed. 

He knows Dulce suffi iently well to understand that she will 
hink a good deal of breaking the word she gave him of her own 


} 


free will, even though she gave it in anger and to her own un- 
doing! He can calculate to a nicety the finer shades of remorse 


and self-contempt that will possess her when he lays his case in 
all its nakedness before her. She is a wilful, hot-tempered little 
thing, but the Blounts for generations have been famed for a 
strain of honour toward iend and foe that runs im their blood 
and is dear to them as their lives. Therefore, he knows her word 
will be as sacred to her as her bond. 

To Stephen just at this time the world is a howling wilderness ; 
there is no sun anywhere, and every spring is dry. He has fallen 


into the habit of coming very seldom to the Court where he used 
to be morning, noon, and night, ever since his unlucky engage- 
nent ; indeed, no one in the house or out of it has seen him since 
the day before yesterday 

Sitting at home, beooding over his wrongs, with a short and 
vell-blackened pipe in his mouth, he is giving himself up a victim 
to despair and rage. That he can still love her with even, it 
seems to him, a deeper intensity than before, is the bitterest drop 
in his cup. It was all so sudden, so unexpected. He tortures 
himself now with the false belief that she was beginning to love 
him, that she might have loved him, had time been given him, 
and had Egypt held Roger but a few months longer in her foster 
arms. In a little flash it had all come to him, and now his life is 
barren, void of interest, but full of ceaseless pain. 
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‘ Bring withered autumn leaves, 
Call everything that grieves, 

And build a funeral pyre above his h¢ 
Heap there all oolden promise that deceivs 
Beauty that wins the heart, and then be 

For love is dead. 


“ Not slowly did he die. 
A meteor from the sky 
Falls not so swiftly as his spirit fled 
When, with regretful, half-averted ey: 
He gave one little smile, on ttle si 
And so was sped.” 


These verses, and such as these, he reads between his doleful 
musings. It gives him some wretched comfort to believe Dul 
had actually some sparks of love for him before her cousin’s return. 
An erroneous belief, as she had never cared for him in that way at 


all, and, at her best moments, had only a ealm fi 
It is my own opinion that even if Roger had n 


yet would have found an excuse at some time to break ’ 
engagement with Gower, or, at least, to let him understand t] 
she would wish it broken. 

To-day is fine, though frosty, and everybody, the children 
included, are skating on the lake, which is to be found about lf 
a mile from the house at the foot of a “ wind-beaten hill.” The 
sun is shining coldly, as though steadily determined to give no 
heat, and a sullen wind is coming up from the distant shore. 
“Stern winter loves a dirge-like sound,” and must now, therefore, 
be happy, as Boreas is asserting himself nobly both on land and 
sea. 


some of the jEUNESSE dorée of the neighbou ood. who have 
been lunching at the Court, are with the group upon the lake. 


and are cutting (some of them) the most remarkable figures in 
every sense of the word, to their own, and everybody else’s 
delight. 


Dulce, who is dressed in brown velvet and fur, is gliding grace- 
fully hither and thither with her hand fast locked in Rog rs. 
Julia is making rather an exhibition of herself, and Portia, who 
skates—as she does everything else—to perfection, but who is 
easily tired, is just now sitting upon the bank with the devoted 
Dicky by her side. Sir Mark, coming up to these last two, drops 
lazily down on the grass at Portia’s other side. 

“ Why don’t you skate, Mark ?” asks Portia, turning to him. 

“Too old,” says Gore. 

“ Nonsense. You are not too old for other things that require 
far greater exertion. For one example, you will dance all night 
and never show sign of fatigue.” | 
“T like waltzing.” 

« Ah, and not skating.” 
‘Tt hurts when one falls,” says Mark, with a 
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put oneself in a posit ) likely to create stars before one’s eye 
and a violent headaclh 


any moment ?” 


‘Inferior drink, if you take enough of it, will do all that 
sometimes,” says Mr. Browne, innocently. 

‘Willit? I don’ ow anything about it,” severely. “ Yo 
do, | shouldn't wond > you Speak SO feelingly.” 

“If you address me like that again, I shall ery,” says Dicky, 
sadly. 

sae Why are not you al | Portia skating ? It is far too cold 
sit still on this damp grass.” 

“7 am tired,” says Portia, smiling rather languidly. “I 
sounds very affected, doesn’t it? but really [I am very easily) 


fatigued. The least little exertion does me up. Town life, | 
suppose. mat. 3 joy sitting here and watching th 


Ot hers. 


“So cdo Pay says . Viark. .o quite Wars my heart 
to see them flitting O d fro over there like a_ prett: 
dream.” 

“What part of you ut?” asks Mr. Browne, with a suppressed 
chuckle; ** the cockl fit?” It is plain he has not yet forgotten 
his snubbing of a minute since. 

Nobody takes ally otice of this outrageous speech. lt 


passed over very proper! in the deadhest silence. 
“ By Jove.” says S \Miark, presently ; ‘*there’s Macpherso 


down again. That’s t eighteenth time ; I’ve counted it.” 

* He can't skate a le screw,” says Dicky. “It’s a pity to | 
looking at him. It only raises angry passions in one’s breast 
He ought to gO hom: nd put his head in a bag.” 

‘* A well-floured one. responds Sir Mark. 


Portia laughs. Her laugh is always the lowest, softest thing 
imaginable. 


‘** Charitable pair,” Says. 

“Why, the fellow can’t stand,” says Mr. Browne, uiritably. 
“And he looks so abominably contented with himself and his 
deplorable performance. That last time he was merely trying 
get from that point there to that,” waving his hand in bot! 


directions. “ Any fool could do it. See, ati show you.” Hs 
jumps to his feet, gets on to the ice, essays to do what Captain 
Macpherson had tried to do, and succeeds in doing exactly what 
Captain Macpherson did. That is to say, he instantly comes 
most tremendous cropper, right in front of Portia. 

Red, certainly, but consumed with laughter at his own defeat, he 
returns to her side. There is no use in attempting it, nothing 
earthly could have power to subdue Dicky’s spirits. He is quite 
AS delighted at. his own discomfiture, as if it had happened LO 
somebody else. 

“ You were right, Dicky,” says Sir Mark, when he can speak. 
“ Any fool could do it. Yow did it.” 
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“| did,” says Dicky, roaring with laughter; ‘* with : ance. 
Never mind. 
é, Only the aetions oft 
Smell sweet. and bloss 
sé | hardly think I follow you, says Sir Mark. “ W 


dust, Dicky, and where’s the just ? I can’t se 
"7 My dear fellow, never be literal : not hing 
says Mr. Browne, with conviction. “ I’m,” striking his chest. “ t 
dust, and there,” pointing to the lake, “is the 
the-bye, that don’t sound right—I mean—” 
* Oh, never mind it,” says Sir Mark. 
Dulce and Roger having skated by this tims 
and safely over a rather shaky part of the ice tl en 
the very farthest corner of the lake. stop somewv 
and look at each other triumphantly. 
Dulce is looking, if possible, more bonny thai H 


is aglow, and tingling with the excitement of lh it. certo 
her hair, without: actually having come undone, rtainly unde 
less control than it was an hour ago, and is glinting and anging 
from auburn to brown, and from brown to a warm vellow. beneat 
the sad kisses of the wintry sun. (ne or two to ocks ha 
escaped from under her otter-skin cap, and are strayin ing 


across her fair forehead. suggesting an idea of 
sweet eyes below shaded by their long dark 


= \ our eyes are stars O1 


Your lips are erimson flowers 
says Roger, softly, as they still stand hand in hand. at u 
at her intently, with a new meaning in his ei: saves 
this. 
“What a pretty song that is,” says Miss Blount, carelessly. ** | 
like it better almost every time | hea i.” 
“It was you made me think of it now,” says Roger; and thei 
they seat themselves upon a huge stone near the brink, that looks 


as if it was put there on purpose for them. 
“Where is Gower?” asks Roger, at length, somewhat abruptly. 
“ Yes—where ?” returns she, in a tone suggestive of the idea 
that now for the first time she has missed him. She says it quite 
naturally and without changing colour. The fact is, it really / 
the first time she has thought of him to-day, but I regret to say 


Roger firmly believes she is acting, and that she is domg it un- 
commonly well. 
‘““He hasn’t been at the Court since yesterda. has he?” he 


asks, somewhat impatiently. 

“ N—o. But I daresay he will twmn up by-and-bye. Why?” 
with a quick glance at him from under her heavy lashes—* Do 
you want him ?” 
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“Certainly not. / don’t want him,” says Roger, with exceeding 
mphasis upon the pronoun. 

“Then | don’t know anybody else who does,” finishes Dulce, 
iting her lips. 

“She is regularly piqued because the fellow hasn’t turned up—a 
overs quarrel, I sup pose,” says Mr. Dare savagely to himself, read- 
ing wong? that petula 

* You do!” he says. ‘To be just to him he is, and always | 
think will be, a terribly outspoken young man. 


“J? do?’ 


t movement of her lips. 


‘Yes; you looked decidedly cut up just now, when I spoke of 
his not being here since yesterday.” 

* You are absurdly mistaken,” declares Miss Blount, with dig- 
nity. “Tt is a matt of the most perfect indifference to m¢ 
whether he comes Or roes.- ()} if he could only know how 


ie this is!) 

‘Even more piqued t | supposed,” concludes Roger, inwardly. 

‘However, I have no doubt we shall see him this evening,” goes 

Dulce, calmly. 

“ That will be a comfort to vou, at all events.” murmurs he. 
vloomily. 

Silence follows this. Nothing 1s heard save the distant laught: 
of the skaters at the other end of the lake, and the seraping noise 


of their feet. The storm is rising steadily in the hills above, but as | 


vet has not descended on the quiet valley. The gaunt trees are 
swaying and bending ominously, and through then “mm one catches 
vlimpses of the angry sky above, across whie h clouds are scudding 
tempestuously. The lull sun has vanished: all is grey and 
cheerless. The roar of the breakers upon the rock-bound coast 
comes up from afar ; ile up there upon the wooded hill the 


‘¥ , that grand old harper, smites 


H inder-har I pines.” 


‘Perhaps we had better return to the others,” says Dulce, 
oldly, making a movement as though to rise. 

‘Now I have offended you,” exclaims Roger, miserably, 
catching her hand and drawing her down to the stone beside him 
gain. “T don’t know what’s the matter with me; I only know | 
am as wretched as ever I can be. Forgive me, if you can.” 

He pulls his hat over his eyes and sighs deeply. At this 

noment his whole appearance is so decide dly suicidal that no true 
woman could look at him unmoved. Miss Blount is a true woman: 
her hauteur of a moment since vanishes like snow, and compassion 
takes its place. 

‘“ What is making you wretched ?” she asks, ina tone meant to 
severe, but which is only friendly. 

“When I remember what a fool I have been,” begins Roger, 
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rather as if he is following out a train of thou 
her. 

* Oh, no, not that,” says Dulce, very kindly 
self that.” 

“There 1s no other name for me,” persists Roger, wit 
creasing melancholy. “Of course, at that tume—| 
particularly care for me, but,” disconsolately, ‘ 
to me you might care for any other fellow!” 


| 


“| didn't!” says Miss Blount. suddenly: and then.as 


she remembers everything, her engagement to 
horror of that engagement, all that her last w 
and growing as red as a rose, she seeks to hide | onfus 


burying her rounded chin as deep as she can i 


the same time she lowers her lids over her shat 
at her boots, as if she never saw small twos bef 


Roger, | need hardly Say, is too mu ol O 
any notice of this impulsive admission on B 
hardly gets as much consolation out of it as he should. H 
that stage when to pile up the agony heecol 
satisfaction, and when the possibility of comfort in y fe 


the shape of a deliberate insult. 
‘ Did you ever once think of me all the time | 
asks, presently, in a low tone that distinctly gi\ 


stand he believes she didn’t. That. in fact. \\ Lia 
present frame of mind— rather believe she didn’t. Hi 
growing absolutely tragic, and altogether he 


unhappy as any young woman could desire. 

“I wish,” says poor Dulce, her voice quive 
would not speak to me like this now, or—or that 
like it long ago!” 


go ! 
“71 wish I had, with all my soul,” says Re 
‘** However.” with a heavy sigh, “ you are engaged to nov 
you know, so I suppose there is no us oO 
it. 
“If | do know it, why tell me again about it 7” says Dn 


reproachfully, her eyes full of tears. ‘“ Just like you t 
me—of—of my—n isfortune Pp 

It is out. She has been dying to tell him for the last alf-he 
of this trouble that has been pressing upon her for months 
most distasteful engagement, and now that she has told 
though frightened, yet she would hardly recall her words. H 


lashes linger on her cheeks, and she looks very much as 1 s 
would like to ery but for the disgrace of the thing. 


‘“ Your misfortune !” repeats Roger, In a strange ton 
you not happy, then ?” 

He has risen to his feet in his surprise and agitation, and 
looking down at her as she sits trembling before him, her hands 
tightly clasped together. 
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ba Do you mean To Tell ie he is not v00d LO vou ’ 4 asks Roger, 


eeing she either cannot will not speak. 
* He is too good to me; you must not think that,” exclaims 
she. earnestly. “Ttis o \ that I don’t care about his goodness 


| don’t care,” desperately, ‘‘ for anything connected with him.” 
‘You have made a second mistake, then ? ” 


‘Not a second,” in a \ low tone. 

‘Then, let us say, you have again changed your mind ? ” 

C No.” . . 

‘You liked him once ?” impatiently. 

re No.” ? 

“You might as well say you did like me,” says Roger, wit! 


ngry warmth, “and I know, I was actually abhorrent in you 
ight.” 
“© ()]). no, no.” says Dy ce. TOT. tilt third tlime, in a tone so low 
w, that he ean hardly hear it; yet he does. 


“ Dulee! do you kn what you are implying?” asks he, in 
eep agitation. “It is one of two things now; either that you 
eC) liked Stephen, a alwavs lo liked me, OFT else you are 
ving to make a fool of me for the second time. Which is it?” 
To this Miss Blount ines to make any reply. 
‘| won't leave this t to-day until you answer me,” says 
Koger, fell determinati nm his brow; * which—is—it ?” 
“Tm sure, at least, that I never liked Stephen in that way,” 


ontesses she. faint ly. 
“ And you did like m 
Silence again. 


“ Then.” says Mir. |) eG. ¥ ithtully, 73 for the sake ot a mere 


whim, a caprice, Vou fy yr me ovel and condemned me to months 
misery. Did you know what you were doing? Did yow feel 
inhappy ? | hope to o Iness you did’ says Roger, indignant ly : 


‘if you endured even one quarter of what I have suffered, it 
would be punishment sufficient for you.” 
* Had you nothing to do with it ? ” asks she, nervously. 


_ 


“No: it was entirel) your own fault,” rephes he, hastily ; 
whereupon she very properly bursts ito tears. 

“ Every woman,” says someone, “ is in the wrong till she cries; 
then, instantly, she is in the right !” 

So it is with Dulce. No sooner does Roger see “her tears down 
ta” than, metaphorically speaking, he is on his knees before her. 
| am sure but for the people on the lake, who might find an un- 
pleasant amount of amusement in the tableau, he would have 
done so literally. 

“Don’t do that,” he entreats, earnestly; “don’t, Dulce. | have 
ehaved abominably to vou. It was not your fault ; it was all 
mine ; but for my detestable temper—” 

* And the chocolate creams,” puts in Dulce, sobbing— 

“It would never have occurred. Forgive me,” implores | 
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distractedly, seeing her tears are rather on the incre 
otherwise. ‘“* 1 must bea brute to speak to you as | have one 
“T won't contradict you,” says Miss Blount, politely, st 
sobbing. There is plainly a vood deal of indignation mine 
with her grief. To Say it Was all her fault, indeed, when lhe lOWS, 
“Don’t cry any more,” says Roger, coaxingly, trying to draw | 
hands down from her eyes ; “don’t now, you’ve got to g 


to the others, you know, and they will be wondering wi! 

matter with you. They will think you had a bad fal 
This rouses her: she wipes her eyes hastily and looks 

How shall I explain to them ?” she asks, anxiously. 

“We won't explain at all. Let me take off 

we will walk up and down here until your eyes a 

Why, really, stooping to look at them. I hey Art 

they will be as ood as @ver in five minutes.” 
Inexpressibly consoled, she lets him take off 

commences a gentle promenade with him up and down t OW 

and stunted grass that lies upon the path. 
“There was a time,” says Roger, after a pause—* when | 


1 35 
i 


have dared to kiss away your tears, but I supp: that 
gone for ever.” 

“| suppose so,” dismally; tears are still wetting the sweet 
she turns up to his. 

“ Dulce! let me understand you,” says Roger, gravely. ‘* } 


are quite sure you don’t care for him 7?” 

“Quite,” says Dulce without asecond’s hesitatio 

“Then ask him to give you up—to release you from your promise, 
says Roger, brightly. 

* I—I'd be afraid,” replies Miss Blount, drooping her head 

“* Nonsense,” says Roger (of course it is not He who has to do i 
‘Why should you feel nervous about a thing like that? You don’ 
want to marry him, therefore say so. Nothing can be simpler.” 

“It doesn’t sound simple to me,” says Dulce, dolefully. 

Just at this moment a young man, dressed in grey, emerges 
from the group of alders that line the south edge of the lake, v 
near to where Dulce and Roger are standing. He is so situated 
that he is still concealed from view, though quite near enoug 
the cousins to hear what they are saying. The last two sentences 
having fallen on his ears he stands as if spellbound, and waits 

eagerly for what may come next. 

“ He can’t possibly want to marry you, if you don’t want 


marry him,” says Roger, logically, “and you dovt?” a little doubt- 
fully stall. 
ey don’t, indeed,” says Dulee, with a sad sigh and a shake ol 


her auburn head. 

At this the young man in the grey suit, with a bitter curse, 
tums away, and, re tracing his steps, gets to the other side of t! 
lake without bei ing seen by either Dare or his companion. 


— 
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Here he declines to stay or converse with any one. Passing by 
Portia and the two men who are still attending on her, he bows 
slightly and pretends not to hear Dicky’s voice, as it calls to him 
to stop. 

“ He is like that contemptible idiot who went round with the 
‘banner with a strange device, ” says Dicky Browne, looking afte 
him; “nothing will stop him.” 


S 
* What’s up with him now ?” asks Sir Mark, squeezing his glass 
into his eve, the better to watch Stephen’s figure as it hurriedly 


disappears. 

“T expect he has eaten something that has disagreed wit! 
him,” says Dicky, cheerfully. 

“ Well, really, he looked like it,” says Gore; “a more vinegar) 
aspect it has seldom been my lot to gaze upon, for which [ acknow- 
ledge my gratitude. My dear Portia, unless you intend to go } 
for rheumatics before your time you will get up from that damp 
grass and come home with me.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Never 1 rnine’ wore 
To ev did break.” 
In Memoriam. 
* Dip he—I mean did you—-ever—— ; Dulce, will you be very 
angry with me if Lask you a question ?” 
“No. But | hope it won’t be a disagreeable one,” says Dule 


glancing at him cautiously. 

“That is. just as you may look at it,” says Roger. ‘ But 
suppose I may say it ifter all we are like brother and sister, a1 
we not ¢£ 

* Ye-es. (Juite like brother and sister,” says Dulce, but some 
how this thought seems to give her no pleasure. 

* Only we are not, you know,” puts in Roger, rather hastily. 

“ No, of course we are not,” replies she, with equal haste. 

* Well then, look here 2 

But even now that he has got so far, he hesitates again, looks 
earnestly at her, and pulls his moustache uncertainly, as if hali 
afraid to go any farther. 

It is the afternoon of the next day, and as the sun has come o 
In great force, andthe mildness of the day almost resembles Spring 
in its earliest stages, they are all about the place, strolling hithe 
and thither, whithersoever pleasant fancy guides them. 

Roger and Dulce, after lingering for some time in the wint: 
garden looking at the snowdrops, and such poor foster babes 
have thrust their pallid faces above the warm earth, that like 
cruel stepmother has driven them too early from her breas! 
have moved slowly onwards until they find themselves besid: 
a fountain that used to bea favourite haunt of theirs long ago. 
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Dulce, seating herself upon the stone work 
though the water is too chilly to be pleasant, still to 
it with her idle fingers, just tipping it coquettish| 
with her eyes bent thoughtfully upon it, as it sw 
fro beneath the touch of the cold wind that pass 

Just now she raises her eyes and fixes then 
hoger. 

“(0 on,” she Says, quietly ; “you were surel' 
something. Are you afraid of me?” 

“A little, I confess!” 

“You need not.” She is still looking at him 


“Well then,” Says Roger, as thoug! nervi 
struggle “tell me this.” He leaves where lhe 
comes closer to her, ** Did—did you ever kiss Gow: 


“ Never—vnever !” answers Dulce, 
“1 have no right to ask it, I know 
desperately—* Did he ever kiss you ?” 
‘“* Never, indeed.” 
‘“ Honour bright a= 
‘* Honour bright. 
A long silence. Miss Blount’s fing: 
water now, and I think she does not even feel 1 
‘‘He has been engaged to you for three mont 


rowing qui 


g 
that,* says Ri 


never wanted to kiss you!” exclaims Roger 

expressive of great amazement and greater cont 
“1 don’t think I said quite that,” returns she, 
“ Then—” eagerly—-“ it was you prevented hi 


‘| don’t much care about that sort of thine.” 3: D 
a little shrug. 

‘¢ Don’t you ? Then | don’t believe 
him.” replies he, with glad conviction. 

“That is mere surmise on your part. Dnift 
vaguely ‘Core different. Idon’t believe if Ll had : ffection fe 
a person that a mere formal act like kissing wor nerease 
feeling.” 


“Oh! wouldn’t it, though ! sd says Mir. Dar 
know about it! You just try it, that’s all.” 


‘“‘ Indeed I shall do nething of the kind,” says Dul | Li 
indignation, and some natural disappointment—that shoul 
recommend such a course to her! 

‘1 didn’t mean that you should—should—lI didn‘ ean 1m 
the least that you should be a bit civiller to Gower, or anyo1 


than you are now,” says Roger, hastily, greatly shocked at the con- 
struction she has ~put upon his words, and rather puzzled fol 
language in which to explain himself more clearly. At this th 
cloud disappears from her pretty face, and she bestows a smile 
upon him that at once restores him to equanimity. 

a | ean’t say | think much of (yower as 2 lover,” he Says atte) 





“BY 
vhile, a touch 
ree whole months, an: 
“ You were engaged 
usin quietly, yet wil 
eans much, * and | «@ 
e at all.” 


of scorn 


This is a home thrust 


‘I don’t know what 
aking no attempt at 
* TWO ogcasions he 1) 


in a low tone—* I eve) 


ou ! 

“Oh! you must not 
tears coming into her « 

‘I suppose not. Bb 
suppress ; why did | 

“ Better late than 
iahtness and a rathe 
that is consu 
the thoug 
power, isn’t it ?” 

“| can feel only si 
ho power.” | 

Dulee’s wretched 
he cold water; yet s! 


Orrow 


vladness in 


stooping over 
enderly, and holds it 
the intention of 
mazing the length oO] 

* Dulee !” 

“« Well? ” 

st five minutes: 

“If you are unha) 
think you are—why 
this yesterday, and | 
oth him and yourself 

‘1 don’t know what 


* Then get someon 


with 


She 


has 


pher. 
“Oh nol” ; 
s to be done at all I s! 
“Then do it. Pro 
will say something to 


“| promise,” says Dulce, 
and from his, and without anothei 


her, lift 
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is voice, ‘To be engaged to you foi 
never once to kiss you.” 

me for ree whole years,” replies his 

1 flash from her deep grey eyes that 

member that you ever eared to kiss 


is 1 
enla 


nave 


new | was fond of vou, until. 


(>) Tie 


} 
Ss. and tren 


with me then,” he says, 
though there certainly were one 
referred 20: = | don’t believe 

until | lost 
this ?” entreats she, the 


bling on her long lashes. 
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this new found knowledge is hard to 
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savs Dulee, 


all sooner r ; 


. savs Dulee. with a poor attempt at 


ittie laugh, meant to conceal the 

‘Il think you ought to fee 
lL KNOW It al last. Knowledge IS 
“* And I have 


very sadly. 


Ore tting absolutely benumbed 


seems to fee] nothing. Roger, however. 


the silly 


little hand and dries it very 


between both his own; doubtless only 


storing some heat to it. It is quit 
me takes to do this. 
| looked Al him even once during 
youl present engagement and 
eak Grower. I spoke to you of 


the same thing to-day. 
n injustice in letting it go on any 


? 


LO Sav tO 


ak on TO -~ 


W1th 
ll do it 
ise Lie 


im about 


a 
r \ 


very faint ly. 


You are doing 
longer.’ 
Lili. 

Fabian, or Unele Christo- 

true sense of delicacy. “It 

Ir) \ self.” 
if you get the opportunity yo 
Ge 
Then she withdraws the 
word, not even a hint at what 


the gaining of her freedom may mean to either—or rather both 


he others sitting in 
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group 


t them, they go slowly back to the garden, where they meet al! 


upon : huge circular rustic seat 
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beneath a branching evergreen ; all, that is except Fabian, w] 


of late has become more and more solitary in his habits 
As Stephen has not put in an appearance at the Court no 


for fully two days, speculation is rife as to what has become 
him. 
“It is the oddest thing I ever knew.” Julia is saying 
ro) _4 


cousins come up to the rustic seat. 
* What is?” asks Roger, idly. 


“Stephen’s defection. He used to be as true as the morning 
post, and now—lI hope he hasn’t made away with himself 
says Dicky Browne.” 

“He has had since this time yesterday to do it,” says 8 
Mark; “I wonder if it takes long to cut one’s throat.” 

“It entirely depends on whether you have sharp 
razor sufficiently, and if you know how to sharpen it. | 
think a fellow devoid of hirsute adornment would tal 
while to it.” returns Mr. Browne, with all the air of o 
knows. “He wouldn’t be up toit, you know. But our lat 
lamented Stephen was all right. He shaved regular.” 

‘“ He was at the lake ye sterday,” says Portia. ‘* He came up 1 


us from the southern end of it.’ 

At this both Dulee and Roger start, and the forme) 
colour visibly. 

“T really wonder where he can be,” says Julia. 

* So do I,” murmurs Dulce, faintly, but distinctly, feeling s! 
is in duty bound to say something. “Stephen never used 
miss a day.” 

‘“ Here l am, if you want me,” says Stephen, coming leisure]: 


up to them from between the laurels. “I thought I heard som 
body mnention my name.” 

He is looking pale and haggard, and altogether unlike th 
languid, unemotional Stephen of a month ago. There are dar! 


ciecles under his eyes, and his mouth looks strangely compresse‘ 
and full of an unpleasant amount of determination. 

¢ | mentioned a Says Dulce. She is compe lled to Say this. 
AR he has fixed his eyes upon her, and plainly everybody 
expects her to reply to him. 

‘Did you want me ?” asks he, casting a scrutinizing glance upon 
her. So absorbed is he in his contemplation of her that he has 
positively forgotten the fact that he has omitted to bid anyon: 
. ** fair PO l-morrow.” 

“7 was certainly wondering where you were,” says Dulce 
evasively. She is frightened and subdued—she scarcely knows 
why. There is something peculiar in his manner that over-awes 
her. 

*“ It was very good of you to remember my existence. Then 
you were only wondering at my absence? You did not want 
me ?” 
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Dulce makes no reply. She would have given anything to b 


a4 
able to make some civil, commonplace rejoimder, but at this ¥ 
moment her wits cruelly desert her. re | 
“T see. Never mind,” says Stephen. ‘“ Well, even if you | 
don’t want me, I do want yowu—you will come with me as fa Ah 
as the Beeches ? ” a 
His tone is more a command than a question. Hearing it, , 
Roger moves involuntarily a step forward, that brings him neare: if 
Dulce. He even puts out his hand as though to lay it upon i 
her arm, when Stephen by a gesture checks him. | 
* Don't be alarmed,” says, with a low, sneering laugh, ever aly 
vestige of colour gone from his face, “1 shall do her no harm. . 
| shan’t murder her, I give you my word. Be comforted, she will is} 
be quite as safe with me as she could even be with—yow.” a] 
He laughs again, dismisses Roger from his thoughts by an in- ay. 
describable motion of his hand, and once more concentrates his | { 
attention upon the girl near him who, with lowered eyes and | 
pale, distressed face, is waiting unwillingly for what he may say next. af 
All this is so unusual, and really everyone is so full of wonde: ic 
at Stephen’s extraordinary conduct, that up to this none of tl “a 
spectators have said one word. At this juncture, however, Sn 


Mark clears his throat as if to say something, and coming forward 
would probably have tried the effect of a conciliatory speech but 
that Stephen, turning abruptly away from them, takes Dulce’s 
hand in his, and leads her in silence and with a brow dark as 
Krebus, up the gravelled path, and past the chilly fountain, and 
thus out of sight. 


It is as though some terrible ogre from out a fairy tale has 
descended upon them, and plucked their fairest damsel from thei 
midst, to mearcerate her in a ‘*“ donjon keep,” and probably « 


her by-and-bye, when she is considered fit to kill. 

* Do—do you think he has gone mad?” asks Julia, wit! 
clasped hands and tearful eyes. 

“My dear Mark, I think something ought to be done—some- 
one ought to go after her,” says Portia, nervously. ‘ He real! 
looked quite dreadful.’ 

“ 7]] gO, says Roge < angrily. 

“No, you won't,” says Sir Mark, catching hold of him. ‘“ Let 
them have it out- iit is far the best thing. And if she gets a 
regular, right-down, uncommonly good scolding, as I hope she 
will ”"—viciously—“ 1 can only say she ric hly deserves it. 

“1 can only say [ don’t know whether I am standing on m\ 
head or my heels,” says Mr. Browne, drawing a long breath ; “ 
feel cheap. Anyone might have me now for little or nothing 
quite a bargain.” 

“1 don’t ‘Ghink you'd be a bargain at any price,” says Sir Mark, 
but this touching tribute to his inestimable qualities is passe 
over by Mr. Browne in a silence that is almost sublime. 
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‘ To think Stephen eould look like that.” he 
as if Sir Mark had never spoken. ‘ Why Irvin 
Tragedy is plainly /is forte. Really one nev 
these eesthetic-looking people are capabli : Hi OO} 

At this awful word the children—who |! 
most attentive spectators of the late scene, 
enchanted with it—turn quite pale, and w 


] 


subdued fashion. When the whispering has 
point, the Boodie gives Jacky an encouraging } 
that young hero darts away from her side lik 
bow, and disappears swiftly round the corner. 

Meanwhile, having arrived at the Beeches, 
part ot the crounds—beautiful in Ssummel 
luxuriant foliage of the trees, but now bleal 
the rough touch of winter—Stephen stops s 
companion steadily. His glance is stern and 
whole bearing relentless and forbidding. 

To say Miss Blount is feeling nervous would 
little. She is looking erushed in anticipation. 
the thunderbolt she knows is about to fall. Pr t des- 
cends, and once down, she acknowledges to hers 
shock after all, worse in the fancy than in 
most of our daily fears. 

**So you wish our engagement at an end?” says > 
calmly, in a tone that might almost be termed m¢ 

He waits remorselessly for an answer. 

‘+ | you | didn’t tel] you sO,” stammers Du 

*« No prevarications, please. There has been 


ception of late.” Dulce looks at him curious 

adhere to the plain truth now at least. This 

stands. You never loved me; and now your cou ; returned 
you find you do love him; that all your former professions of 
hatred towards him were just so much air—or, let say, so 
much wounded vanity. You would be released fr Ties f 


would gladly forget | ever played even a sn 
(rama of your life. Is not all this true ?” 


Kor the second time this afternoon speech dese} |) _ 
grows very white, but answer she has none. 
, ‘“*T understand your silence to mean yes, goes OLL MT 
the same monotonous tone he has just used, out of whi eC 
particle of feeling has been resolutely banished. ae l, Let 
me say, have saved you much discomfort, and you UsIn) 
SOmMme useless travelling, if you had ciscovered you DASSLON TO!) 
him sooner.” At this Dulce draws her breath quickly, and throws 
up her head with a haughty gesture. Very few women like bemg 


told they entertain a passion for a man. no matter how devote 
they may adore him. 
Mr. Gower taking no notice of her silent protest, goes on slowly, 
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pride have cost me,” 


* What your weakn 
‘‘ ooes for nothing.” 

There is something 
him. It is a loss of hi 
as if from continued w 

. If by my reprehen 


accuse. m™He, 









now that makes Dulce sorry to 
His eves. too. look sunk and wearie 

it, of sleep. 

pride and weakness, of which vou just 

she begins, tremulously,. 


hut he stops her at on 

‘That will do.” he 
comprehending all y 
subject. I have not 


vou. Let 
me to-dav 








‘Your nature is incapable of 


here LO talk of mvself but 
us confine he business that has brought 
for the |: to the Court.” 


masterful. 


His tone, 


anger. 






be There Is one thir 


fairly to his. 


she exclaims, lifting her 
our false sympathy, and yor 
t insidious words that fanned the flame o 






carefully chosen and 1 
my unjust wrath agan 


separated.” 







and | would never have hes 


‘You ean 
indifferently, unmove 
thine that will make 
anything that will m: 


VOU Can. 


is strictly 








hement outburst. ‘“ Believe an) 
more creditable 
comfortable in your mind 
vish to detain you here longer tha 
am sure you have no wish to 
recriminations, but 


But as | 
necessary, 


detained, let us not 
once to the point.” 


* What 
coldly. 







understand 


“ Yesterday. whe southern end of the 
hidden bv some | 


distinctly tell 


unawares, and heard 
indeed a dullard not 


me. This 










<nown before ) that you did not lo 
what you said, but your to 
led me to believe you held me in positiy 


conveyed far more. 
detestation.” 
‘So! You were ¢ 
Stephen smiles, contempt uously. 
* No, [I was not,” 
his soul in the remembrance that he might have heard muc!l 
more that was not intended for his ears had he stayed in his plac 








esdropping,” says Dulce, indignantly. 


he says, calmly. He takes great comfort 


had not. * Accident brought 


of concealment yesterday, which he 
me to that part of the lake, and brought, too, your words to m 
ears. When I heard them I remembered many trivial things, 
that at the moment 

But now my eyes ar 







their occurrence had seemed as naught. 
[ am no longer blind. 
11 you, I will give you back your promise t 





brought vou here to t 
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marry me, your freedom > with a sudden bitterness 
suppressed ""on one condition 4 
‘“ And that ?” breathlessly. 


“Is, that you will never marry Roge) without 1 on 

The chance of regaining her liberty is so sweet to Dulce at ) 
first moment, that it chases from her all othe onsiderations. 
Qh! to be free again! In vain she strives to hi er gladness. 
It will not be hidden. Her eyes gleam; her lips ¢ | 
colour; there is such an abandonment of joy and exultation i 
her face, that the man at her side—the man who now is resigning al 
that makes life sweet to him—feels his heart grow mad wit itt 
hatred of her, himself, and all the world, as he watches \ 
miserable eyes. And he—poor fool! had once O} lo 
win the priceless treasure of this girl’s love! No is oul 
convey the conte mpt and seorn with which he reg is mMselt. 

“Do not try to restrain your relief,” he says, ars 
unnatural tone, seeing she has turned her head | le, 
though to avoid his searching gaze. “ You know 1 tion | 
impose—you are prepared to abide by it ?” 

Dulce hesitates. ‘ Later on he will forget al , and 21 
consent to my marrying—any one,” she thinks, irriedly, 
spite of the other voice within that bids her bevy 
loud she says, quietly, 

“ Yes,” 

Even if he should prove unrelenting, she tells self, it wil 
better to be an old maid than an unloving wife. She will b 
rid of this hateful entanglement that has been embittering hi 
life for months, and—and of course he won't | 
absurd arrangement after a while. 

“ You swear it ?” 

“T swear it,’ says Dulce, answering as one miglit eal 
Hers is a dream, happy to recklessness, in which s fast losing 
herself. 

“It is an oath,” he says again, as if to give her : | e of 
escape. 

<< Tt is.” r eplie s she, softly, still wr: apt in her dream ot freedom. 
She may now love Roger without any shadow coming between 
them, and—ah! how divine a world it is !—he may perhaps lov 
her too! 

a Remember,” says (rower, sternly, letting each word arop rom 
him as if with the settled intention of imprinting, or burning 
them upon her brain, “I shall never relent about this. ou have 
given me your solemn oath, and—I shall keep you toit! I shall 
never absolve you from it, as I have absolve 2 you from your first 


promise, to-day. Never. Do not hope for that. SI ane 9 you live 
to be a hundred years old, you cannot marry your cousin without 
my consent, and that I shall never give. You quite understand - 

“Quite.” But her tone has grown faint and uncertain. What 
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has she done? Something in his words, his manner, has at last 
awakened her from the happy dream in which she was revelling. 
_ “ Now you can return to your old lover,” says Stephen, with an 
inde scribably bitter laugh, “and be happy. For your deeper 
satisfaction, too, let me tell you, that for the future you shall see 
very little of me.” 

“ You are going abroad ?” asks she, very timidly, in her heart 
devoutly hoping that this may be the re ading of his last words. 

‘No; I shall stay here. But the Court I shall trouble with 
my presence seldom. I don’t know,” exclaims he, for the first 


time losing his wonderful self-control and speaking querulously, 
‘what is the matter with me. Energy has deserted me with all 
the rest. You have broken my heart, I suppose, and that explains 
everything. There, go,” turning abruptly away from her, ‘* you 
being where I can see you only makes matters worse.” 
Some impulse prompts edie. to go up to him and lay her hand 
yently on his arm, 
‘ Stephen,” she says, in a low tone, “if I have caused you an} 
unhap ypiness forgive me now.” 
‘Forgive you!” exclaims he, so fiercely that she recoils from 
lim in absolute terror. 
Lifting her fingers from his arm as though they burn him, hi 
tings them passionately away, and p lunging into the short thi 


underwood is soon lost to sight. 


Dulce, pale and frightened, returns by the path by which she 


had come, but not to those she had left. She is in no humou 
now for questions or curious looks; gaining the house without 
encountering anyone, she runs upstairs, and seeks refuge in het 
OWl room. 

But if she doesn’t return to gratify the curiosity of the puzzled 
group on the rustic seat, somebody else does. 


Jacky, panting, dishevelled, out of breath with quick yunning, 
rushes up to them, and precipitates himself upon his mggher. 

“ It’s all right,” he cries, t1 iumphantly. ‘* He didn’t 5 a bit te 
her. I watched him all the time, and he never touched her.” 

“Who? -What ?” demands the bewildered Julia. But Jacky 
disdains explanations 

“He only talked, and talked, and talked,” he goes on fluently ; 
**and he said she cid awtu! thing's CO him. And he made her 
swear at him—and 

‘What ?” says Sir Mark. 

‘It’s impossible to know anybody,” sighs Dicky Browne, regret- 
fully, shaking his bined at this fresh instance of the fr: Lilty of 
humanity. “Who could have believed Dulee capable of using 
bad language. I ho a her school children and her Sunday class 
won't hear it, poor little things. It would shake their faith for 
ever, 

‘How do you know he is talking of Dulce? 


savs Julia, im- 
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patiently. “Jacky, how dave you say dear D 
one.” 

“ He made her,” says Jacky. 

“He must have behaved awfully badly 
gravely. 

“He said to her to swear, and s Cl 
Jacky, still greatly excited. 

*“ Con amore, puts in Mr. Browne. 

‘And he scolded her very badly,” oes on 
frowns angrily, “‘and he said she broke som 
him, but I couldn’t hear what; and then he 
and when she Was going she touched his arin, 
away awfully roughly, but he didn’t try to 

“On earth what is the boy saying?” says J 
the extreme. ‘ Who didn’t try to murder who ? ” 

“Tm telling you about Dulce and Stephen,” 
agorieved tone, though still ready t burst 
“When he took her away from this, I followed “em; | 
eyes on ‘em. Dicky said Stephen looked murd - so | 
see if | could help her. But I suppose he got 
let her off. She is all right; there isn’t a scr 

Sir Mark and Dicky are consumed with | 
taking the little champion in his arms, kisses 
heart. 


CHAPTER XAXV., 


( ever lead by tale )} . 
r { rs r rue le \¢ ] - 
Miu 
W HEN dinner comes, Dulee is wonderfully silent. Lhat 


misfortune of being a rather talkative person, when. 
be silent you can’t, without attracting universal attentio 
one now stares at Dulce secretly, and speculates 
Stephen may, or may not, have said to her. 

She says Yes and No quite correctly to everything, | 
more, and seems to find no comfort in her dinner—w 
rather a good one. This last sign of depression appears t 


Browne avery serious one, and he watches her with the : 
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doubts as he sees dish after dish offered her, only to be rejected. 


This strange fit of silence, however, is plainly not to 


down to ill-temper. She is kindly, nay, even affectionate, 
manner to all around, except indeed to Roger, whom she open} 


avoids, and whose repeated attempts at conversation she 


with her eyes on the tablecloth, and a general air about 
saying anything she does say to him under protest. 


returns 
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‘ this chai 
instantly 

impressed is he by it 
finds his tenderest 
‘coldness and resistance 
s nervously, 
juitting the 
. with a view 


drawine- 


Uppa prey to evil fore! 
Thus a quarter of : 
1s gently opened by 
he in his unhappy mu 
if her presence. 
hi ver TO his 
‘ strange behia 
phen down to th 
heen utterly changed: 
Dy him To name 
might who is at 
ing him for 


he sought an opportt 


‘has released 
profound astonishment. 


*A condition. 
putting up her hands 


condition. 
ive me even a 


with a stern shake of 
* But what 


I shall go to 
heroically. 
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ed demeanour is maddening ; from it 
ry blackest conclusions; and, in fact, so 
t later on. in the drawing-room, when hi 
nees and softest advances still met wit! 
ud when his solitary effort at explanation 
repulse “, he eaves in altogether, and 
a. kes his Way to the deserted library, 
ttacing himself for the remainder of th 


self into an armchair, and gives hims« 
ling’s 

Our goes . when the door of the libra 
ilee. Roger sitting with his back to it 


indeed heed her entrance. so w rapt 
Not until she has lightly and timidls 


oes he start, and looking round, becom 
n @) sweet little voice, that bring 
end of his musings in no time. 
ippened ?” he asks, anxiously, alluding 
ur. *“ Why won't vou speak to me?” 
Dulce, faintly, hanging her head. 
one | Kive smce you went away wit 


eches to-day, your manner towards me has 

Don't—don’'t say you have been persuaded 

dding day !” He spe aks e xcitedly, as on 
neo words to a fear that has been haunt- 


; Miss Blount, with slow solemnity, ‘ tha 
to-day ce formally release me from 


W ords Are Coo poor to express Koger’ 


OT). 

9 Jew ! Yes: well. gO on-—? ” 
Dulce, growing crimson. “I can’t endeed, 
she sees him about to protest ; “it is o 
neither can, nor will tell you about that 


’ says Roger, coaxingly. 
ick wouldn’t make me tell it.” returns she, 


red-brown head, but with very pathet t 


claims Roger, fairly puzzled. 
my grave without divulging,” replies she, 


says Roger, after a minute’s reflection 


resolved to take things philosophically. ‘ You are free, that is 
And now—now, Dulce, you will marry me ?” 


‘eat point. 
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At this Miss Blount grows visibly attected (as they say idies 
S ; 
in the dock), and dropping into the nearest chair, lets he ands 


fall loosely clasped upon her knees, and so remains, 
picture of woe. 


* 1 can't do that either,” she says at last, without sing he 
afflicted lids. 

* But why?” impatiently. ‘ What is to prevent nless 
indeed,” suspiciously, * you really don’t care about ‘s 

“It isn’t that, indeed,” says Dulce, earnestly, letting yes 
suffused with tears meet his for a moment. 

“Then what is it? You say he has released you, and that yor 
have therefore regained your liberty, and yet—yet Dulee de 
be rational, and give me an explanation \t least. say why von 
will not be my wife.” 

“If I told you that, | should tell you the condition too.” says 


poor Dulce, in a stifled tone, feeling sorely put to it, ‘and nothing 
would induce me to do that. I told you before | wouldn’t.” 

‘* You neednt,” says meen softly. ‘| see it now. And any 
thing more sneaking ) 
has taken good care you Shan’ be happy init. I nev 
a lower transaction. [—— 





, he has given you your ilperty, Dut 


“Oh! how did you find it out?” exclaims Dulee. ushing 
again, generously. 

“7 don’t know.” replies he, most untruthfully. “ 1 guessed 
I think; it was so like him. You—did you agree ti s condition. 


Dulce ?” 
“Yes,” says Dulce. 
* You gave him your word ?” 


“ Yes.” 
‘“ Then he’ll keep you to it. be sure of that. \\ 
did not take time to consider what you would do. 
“TI considered this quite quickly,” says Dulce: “I said to 


myself that nothing could be worse than marrying 
not. love.” 


“ Yes, yes, of course,” says Rog¢ - warmly. ‘* Nothing could 
be worse than marrying Gower.” 

‘And then I thought that perhaps he might relent; and then, 
besides—I didn’t know what to do, because,” here two large tears 
fall down her cheeks and break upon her clasped hands, ** because, 
you see, you had not asked me to marry you, and I thought that 


perhaps you never might ask me. and that SO my promise mean 
very little.” 


“How could you have thought that 7” says Roger, deeply 
grieved. 
“Well. you hadn’t said a word. you know,” murmurs she, 


sorrowful ly. 
* How could I,” groans Dare. ‘When you were going of your 
own free-will, and my folly, to marry another fellow.’ 
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‘There was ve little free-will about it,” whispers — she 
tearfully. 

“ Well, ’'m sure I don’t know what’s going to be done now, 
says Mr. Dare, despairingly, sinking into a chair near the tabl 
and letting his head fall in a distracting fashion into his hands. 


He seems lost in thought. Sunk in a very slough of des 
pond, out of which it seems impossible to him he ean ever be 


extricated. He has turned away his face, lest he shall see t! 
little diseonsolate figure in the other armehair, that looks 
many degrees too large for it. 

To gaze at Dulce is to bring on a state of feeling even mor 
keenly miserable than the present one. She is looking pal 
ticularly pretty to-night, her late encounter with Stephen, an 
her perplexity, and the anxiety ubout telling it all to Roge 
having added a wistfulness to her expression, that heighten 
every charm she possesses. She is dressed in a white gown of! 
[Indian muslin, made high to the throat but with short sleeves, an 
has in her hair a diamond star, that once belonged to her mothe 

Her hands are folded in her lap, and she is gazing with a vei 
troubled stare at the bright fire. Presently, as though th: 
thoughts in which she has been indulging have proved too mu 
for her, she flings up her head, impatiently, and, rising softly, 
to the bask of Roge rs chair and leans over it. 


‘ Roger,” she says, in a little anxious whisper, that trembl: 
ever so ‘slightly ; “vou are not angry with me, are you ?” 
Impulsively, as she asks this, she raises one of her soft nak 
arms and lays it round his neck. In every action of Dule 
there is something so childlike and loving, that it appeals straight 


to the heart. The touch of her cool, sweet flesh as it brushe 
against his cheek, sends a strange thrill through Roger, a thril 
hitherto unknown to him. He turns his face to hers; their eye 
meet; and then in a moment he has risen, and he has her in hi 
arms and has laid his lips on hers, and they have given ea 
other a long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love! 

“ Angry—with you—my darling!” ; says Roger, at length, in 
low tone, when he has collected his scattered senses a little. Hi 
is gazing at her with the most infinite tenderness, and Dulce, 
her head pressed close against his heart, feels with a keen sens 
of relief that she can defy Stephen, the world, cruel Fate, a/ 
and that her dearest dream of happiness is at last fulfilled. 

When they have asked each other innumerable questions abou 
ditterent matters, that would concern the uninitiated world b 
little, but are fraught with the utmost importance to them, th 
grow happily silent, and sitting hand in hand look dreami 
into the glowing embers of the fire. Trifles light as air ris 
before them, and strengthen them in the belief at which they ha) 
just arrived, that the y h: ave been devoted to each other for years 
All the old hasty words and angry looks are now to be regarde d : 
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vague expressions of a love supp. 


disdainful reception. 


Presently, after a rather prolonged 


cleep but happy sigh, turns to him, 
somewhat regretfully, 
* Ah! If only you had not stolen 


T> 


PORTIA; OR, 


Pom ef 


| didn’t steal them,” protests LO" 


ean whose arm is fondly clasped aroun 
i Well. of course. [ mean if you had 


sadly. 

“ But, my life, I never saw them,” 
mently ; * I swear I didn’t.” 

7 Well. then, if hadn’t said you 


“ Ah! that indeed,” says Mr. Dare, w 


“If you hadn’t, all might now be well 


| have never since seen one of thos 


feeling positively murderous, and 
dying day.” 

“It was a pity we fought about 
shaking her head. 

“ Was it ?” turning to her, he lift 
gazes intently into her eves. Wha 
depths seems to satisfy him, and mal 
| don’t believe it was,” he says. 


- Not a pity we quarrelled, and an 


sidering their extremely close prox 
moment, the allusion to the loss ft] 
tained is not very affecting. 

“No. Though we are rather in 
somewhat at a loss for a word. “6 | 

“ Oh, Roger!” 

“ Aren’t you ?’ 

‘* How can you ask me such a hea 

* Don’t you see what it has done for 


that” very tenderly this—“‘ we love 


alone would have brought her rou 


light. — And somehow.” he gO0eS on. 


) 
feel sure that after awhile that thi 


effort that speaks volumes for his sense 


will give in, and absolve you from 


well, you know, when he sees the ga 


‘ But when will he see that ?” 
* He evidently saw it to-day.” 
 ¢ Wel 


of grant ing absolution.” 





, he was very far from giving 


“ Well, we must make him see it ev 


desperately. 
“But how ? ” dejectedly. 


your 
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_ by making Violen 


7 
i 


able ( 


make it to you. 
‘“ He wont be 
trying to make vio 
“ Mind it?” says | 
render herself Up 
if the present nec 
This naif spee 
“1 think I must 


davs. not to have seen 


“Oh. no.” savs D 


pinion, either 
darling. 

“| was abomin: 
che epest self-abasen 
l was a 
“Indeed you we 


me now. 
neck, bac You could 
even then, and bes 
listen to you at aul 
Rapture ; and : 
“What shall w 
ie marry you,” si 
“Only bear it, 
SO profound, that 
lispleases him ac 
“You don’t se 


vetting up and st Og 
face turned to he) the 

‘1 don’t care ?’ pro 

* Not to anv vi 
to be wondered : 
others es 

* Now that is 
sweetly ; *"so Vou rt 
i little kiss, and don’t bi 

This decides « h 
her a little kiss, a S] 

* Why shouldn’ uu 
defiantly. “Wha io hit 
you. Onee we wi m 

* But there is m O} 
“ | cannot forget 

“ Well, but.” begins hi 
the little pale, hut det 
his, that deters bh 


true to her word on 
Knowledge is) hitte 


>) 


» stand it. Would—-would you much m 
7 eer ‘ 

lulee, ent! usiastically, plaimly determined 
illing (very willing’) sacrifice upon the 
‘] should like it!’ 


ns > 
rings Roo 
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PASSIONS 


ROCKED.” 


to me all day long, and by letting 
ear hin out.” SaVs Mr. Dare. eonfident 


if possible, a little closer to 


ive been utterly without intellect in th 
then what a darling you are.” 
eek] , Which might mean that, in 
uit intelleet. or she is 
then.” persists Roger, wit] 
1G. onder you Can look with pati rie 
re¢ I LO vou! ” 
not,” says Dulce, slipping her arm round 
have been. because | am sure | loved 
- with a little, soft, coaxing smile, ** | 
you call my own boy bad names!” 


lpp : ' 
kes Mr. 


trl 


from further argument. 


() 


oolong. (j 


hat 


~f- 


1 ea A al 
etched begovar won't rel 


V ert. 
55 


, presently. 


{ 


with profoundest resignation ; 


Dare as heing philosophical, 
h.” he says, in an oftended 

IS back Lo the mantelpiece, and 

cle termined tO keep an eye on he 


think : and ot COULSEe it 


‘h, I allow, and perhaps ther 


Di 


rel(ty speech,” interrupt - 


h it. (‘ome here directly and O] 


COMES here directly, ahia 


Cross 
. 


im. and marry me.’ says Ro 


ihe to extort such a promis 


ind wife, he would be powerless.” 


bie 


. 


AVAL ¢ 
4 


} } 
sg | 
ivgeda, 


wore to him,” returns she, earn 


in‘ understanding, a bargain. 


She will be q 
he knows that; and though 


I}. Ve t he respects her SO highly fo 


and then he sees something 
ermined face, gazing pathetically up i 
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that he vows to himself he will no longer strive to tempt her from 
" . om e " a . 

her sense of right. Lifting one of her hands, he LVS il Upon Nis 

lips, as though to keep himself by her dear tou from furthe 


speech. 


“Never mind,” he says, caressing her soft tinge) 
‘We may be able to baffle him yet, and even if 
happy together in spite of him. Can we not? I knoy 


drawing her closer to him, he whispers, gently, 


«<A gmile of thine, shall n 


After a while it oceurs to them that they 


the drawing-room and the prosaic humdrumedness of y day 
life. It is wonderful how paltry everything | 

sight, now it is dwarfed and stunted by comparison 

light of love that is surrounding them Al 


seems lost in a dull haze—seems pale, expression! 
Opening the library door with slow, relucta 


almost stumble against a figure crouching near | intel. J 
hgure starts into nervous life at then ippearal 1d, muttering 
something inaudible in a heavy indistinct tone, shuffles aw 


them, and is lost to sight round a corner of thy 


ad 3 Surely that Was old Gregory,” says Dulee. it 
pause. 

‘So it was,” returns Roger, “and, as usu | 
fiddler.” 

“Isn't it dreadful of him,” says Dulce. ‘* De ni hoge 


his manner is so strange of late, that I verily 
voIng mad.” 
“ Well, he won't have far to go 


l 


) im) \ e. : . Vi 


. 


he ul, 


cheerfully. ‘He has been on 


siderable time.” 











































T'wo vears of my life slipped happily away. I heard from Fritz 
and wrote to him. He had played in Vienna, Berlin, Londo 


His name was making way in the artistic world but slowly, a 
nore from his wonderful playing on violin and piano, than fr 
his own compositio Still he had sufficient suecess to mal 
him abandon for ever the idea of business. His uncle had don 
with him, and refused any further pecuniary help, and so dear Frit 
ind I stood alone, as it were, too poor to dream of marriage 
many a long year! He said he began to feel he had been selfis 
to bind me to him, when the future seemed so vague, and marriag 
impossible. Sut he oved me too dearly to release Me. unless 
was growing tired. I declined to be released. I was hurt th 
he thought it possible that I should grow tired, and I spurr. 


him on and on to work harder and harder as I read between 
lines a little ot that WwW akness. that indecision. I telt | had now ti 
right to check. I told him I would wait for years, and my lov 


crew stronger and stronger as the time passed on. 

[| was happy as the days were long. What more could 
woman want 7 lw young ind handsome and beloved. 
mistress of house and servants. I had my music to beguile mat 
and many an hour. I filled my house with flowers. I had 
darling sister near me as joyous and merry as a bird. For frien 


there was Marie, and when I wanted anything in the way of goo 
wholesome medicine there was M. Rosel always ready to administé 
it, while my faithd Pére André kept watch very carefully o\ 

us all. He grew quite happy again after Fritz left; and Frit 
and | kept our sweet secret hidden in each other’s heart. 

In the midst of all this came the news that my father was 
his voyage home! I felt a vague misgiving that my happin 
would be dimmed: and then I should, of course, have to tell n 
father all about Fritz, when he came home. It was no use, | 
not feel glad. I was my mother’s child, anda woman now. B 
l began to seem glad, and told the servants the master was comin 
home at last, and we began to prepare his room, and | 
Bébé who knew him only as a name! He loved Bébé, he 
coming home to Bébé I knew, but after all, this could not hurt 
now l had Fritz. But he never did come home after all! H 
died on the voyage, and so Bébé and I were quite alone in 
world, at least poor Bébé had only me, but J had Fritz ! 
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Ah! how I loved him, my Fritz! as my 
father! more indeed, because there was great sym) 
us, which there never had been between my father and n 
So I was to be happier than my mother! Oh! 

Pére André had the disposal of the remains 


fortune, which he left thus: so much a year for the two s i 
wages, £600 a-year for Bébé, the child of his rv St 
£100 a-year and the little cottage at Passy! . leg Pi 


André, and a request that he would sti 
until she married! 

Kven gentle Pére André said it was ; 
father only loved his second child-w 


(><) Cit 
had a little house. #100 a-year, and | had F 
But then as vet Fritz had not so much. 


artist so very little for his music. By 
would have gained if he had only traded 
dresses with New Zealand. Could I hav 
higher ambition than that I wonder? | 
well Yet this thought did come across me. Had | 
like Fritz, an artist, and loving a gi 
me, and had I such a chance of mak 
Kritz, | think that I would have laid 
and worked hard as.a merchant, till I mad 
marry my love, and then in the afterwards 
together, with as much music as we coul 
life. 

And yet | had planted in him 
fame. I found as the lovers and 


that as time went on, dearly as ‘he 

best. | 
With me, it was Fritz tirst. then mM Clove 
With Fritz it was first his beloved music, 
But | am only a woman and he is an artist 


Soon after my father’s death Bébeé’s he liday: 
and we moved into our little cottage Passy. 
but very pretty, quite on the river, with slo) 
water’s edge, and with gay flowers id little | | | 
opening on to a sunny lawn. It was the very} for B 
me, and away from the noise and heat of Paris. \\ 


busy; and stern M. Rosel came often and helped 
so kindly, I almost forgave him his cuttin 
news for me that Marie was going to be marri 
he said he expected he should TOW into 
bachelor when he lived alone, and I said 

“Ves. fancy you will.” 

He was on a high ladder hanging up my mother’s pictur 
time, and he stopped and muttered, frowning, that mademo! 





Was, as usual, polite. 





| laughed merrily, - 
jouse Was ready and 
with mv darling sist: 

(me evening | was 
when Fritz should 
happy wife when, 
VI. Rosel. 

He had been POO 
[ held out my hand 

He 
mvself for a severe 
pprove of my livine 
much TO 
eliant, 


my own | 
it 
which | moved into 


Was altog 


LO lean On anvone > 
ruld do SO no longo 
oe ! 


man’s 1] 


ears dreamt 
require a 
failing in health. \i 
He 


is | hked my new 


He 


was alone, 


wished to mak: 
And | refused hi 
He was extrem 
e had thought thi 
| must 
that 


ood, rect 
4 


him, and \ 
s he. 
He said, looking 
‘| lke lving 
ree as air and as 
> You love.” he 


nstrel, who is 
stood on my) 
: “M. Rosell! | 
Vou do SO, sha 
lone me.” 


He left me 
perhaps, that he 
neither hend nor 


It 


ror that evening’s 


cls 


Was a cloud. 
hnmewe, he Was com) 
then off again t 


VW Lrit er. 





Wore his cold st. 





+ " . > 
aught me ! 


jueen, living among my flows 


tin window thinking ot the yea 
de his name, and | become 
dis reverie, Mathilde annow 
oO | ed to give a gracious sinile, 
WEICOTIN hin ‘ 
ost determined manner, and | preps 
ture. He began by saying that he did 
lone, or walking out alone, or trusting 
It made a woman hard, too s 
her unnatural. The determined way 
- Passy and refused fora long C] 
1] | stood by and seen all this. 
I 1 decided him on a step he had 
oO protect me, and Bébée wo 
Wi - s rolled Ol. Pére Andr 


. } . | 
was dead. \Iarie was to be man 


~ 1 fhe bid might live where I ¥ 
Is WIi¢ 
oOint Dla 
surprised It was absurd, he assured 
Att care] lly over and felt it was fo 
But | told him I did not agree w 
ipable of knowing my own 
‘Your reasons ? ” 
is | 1) efer to be mustress of 
NU. | love - 
sf | e, “you love that silly wander 
rposeless as the foam of 
and answered him in his 


iC) OT in VOU TO question me furt 
J to thank you for the honour yo 
uLD calne, feeling for the first t 
| vomnan whose spirit even he 
ell W ile it passed, the sunshine Ca 
ost brought me news of my lover! (kr 
to Paris, only for a month to see me. 


where he had engagements for 



































And now my litt! 
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was well off, but for the present 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


How overjoyed | was to see ny Fritz again ! 


had been away three years, toiling hard. It w n 
since [ had him back! He came every day 1 assy. and | 
enjoyed for the first time to the full a lover’s D lleges. 

The walks we had! When he told me the story of : 
since we parted, from day to-day. I let him s ill my fault 
and his he did not hide. Yet even now li uid not speak ol] 
marriage. He was more absorbed than ev 
poured forth to ny willing ears his many mMisgivin but | 
would not speak of failure, or allow him to desp 
ne. thought him so brave thus to make a ie 
against such odds! I told him, every year I wait | should 
count but as a day, as long as he loved me! He held m 1 his 
arms, and called me his star, his good angel i Iow 
repaid for his long absence, to lean my head against 


and murmur my love! 

His eves were my heaven—in his arms my 01 est —wh 

. ; . . ' 
glorious music filled my soul! 

Once before he left I had my Bébé home, and he said 
lovely she would grow in a few years. She called him Fritz, and 


held up to him, with all her natural grace, her lovely brow 
kiss. She danced like a mad thing to his musi ound the roon 
the garden, and, winding her arms about his neck, she crowned 
him with laurels! He caught her in his arms, and cogniser 
that, child as she was, she already possessed ¢/ rvme which w 
as natural to her as her madcap frolic and fun. Myda io Bél 


how proud | felt that Fritz admired her. 
And the sky clouded over me once again, fo 


(‘HAPTER LN 

THE years rolled on, and my Bebe was eig! My days 
loneliness were over, for Bébé had left school. She was 
immense charge to me. As yet not one cloud had marred 
brightness of her happy life, and I dreaded, as she grew 
womanhood, that the least trial should overshadow her. I took 
comfort to myself from this fact, that my darling had _ not 
the power to feel as I felt, so nothing would attect her in the 
same way. Her life had been a sunbeam without a single mote 


-~ 


init. Her thoughts were pure, her little soul white as snow 
She was very small and very, very fair. with blue. dancing eyes 
and rosebud mouth. While she could remain a child God forbid | 





should stay her. Shi 


was nothing intense i 


oved music, not as I did, intensely 
But she loved any sound that madi 
She loved tlowers, 


her pretty teet gO quIckK 


as 


not 
attracted her. 


it made the world mo 


mueb worshipped by 


her old nurse, and FOOU Pére 


and old Mathilde, and 


loved her because the 
And what was I at 
| was so happy. 
[ became a httle full 
‘ould see ho ditteren: 
alter that: and Bébs 


in Paris only once sin 


surely, gaining grou 
could no long 
weary work—but for 
the last two years hi 
of art and 


wi rid 


more 


So I wrote as of old, 
Passy were happy 
Bébé, who was elg ht 
| let her stay a Wi 
friends, and she cami 


all the 


told me 


brother of her fri 
realize that mv Be 
Stella herself. 


VL. Rosel came 
aughed very much, 


schoolmaster wanting 


“And to take sti 

* Mon Dieu! 
ind danced about 
river's side, and I 
ind the sound of m 


OLS 


She Was a golde. 


clipped her wings! 


[ wa 


leas 


‘ngagement could not 


ne) 


went y-eight r 


‘ 


' 
I 


purrin: 


>»? 
seohe 


er and her spirits gay. 
I cid, but because 


pOYVe 


} 
Le} 


rhnere 


1S TO 


~( hoo] 
Andre. 
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life in them 


Was 


’ 
more dear ! 
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friends, and their brothers. 


and 


could not help it. 


\ 1] 6) 
y < ung 


ho 


=) 


in 


‘ 1] | 
sstili, i 


is just 


he 


SaW 


read his hame now in the pap re 
But 


LlOre 


; 
= 4 
] 
| 


i ae ww ro " 


re fA 


} 
~ 


as 


ure, 


f 


him 


elonteen 3 


| 
1} 


of marriage. 


Vy ¢ 


{ it 


iments 


ll. LOW i 
“ ) 
Lt) Aris 
| | 
MLCK Full 
7, 
i 
te fits 
li] In the 


Verv 


as twenty-eight ; nothing coul 
and Fritz, who had 


was still only slowly, but 
+ |, 


Bébé 
rr LIe. 


is talent—his art! 


: little altered | 
ever at heart, and. except that 
and my face a shade less pale, | 


as 


it 


ry, Very weary work indeed. 
etters to me had been fewer, and he spol 


Ol. 


\ et 


’ 
ye 


\\ 


y 


But surely the end of 
otfnow.and I had such faith in him 
Meanwhile. our lives 


and time passed en even 


*) } ‘ y 
al AYO. 


Vague ideas about 
h 
it 


nuch cl 


< 


andsome 
hard 


Wotrhnah 


Was sO 


unter, and Bébé knew 


how 


. al the house of One ot he} ~ 
lovers. 
M. Graham. 


te yr 


as 


1} 


} 


Why. 


(‘| 


ic 


ther 


] 
TT 


their colow 
She loved the sunshine, not as I did, but becaus: 
She was very 
ty 
Madame la Supérieure 
big dog, and her birds, all of whon 


i) 


ects 


Oreiy 
4 


id said the idea of anvone like a cross 


cll 


harry 


vou. he said, 


" : and Bébé shrugged her shoulde : 


ca ot 
i ¢ yy tod 
(LOLS, 
“| it) the 


’ = . 
“aPrilricg ~< 

Cie i | 

Li} ee 


| 
Ay. 


her Stel : 


Bébé !” 


and down the sloping lawn to 1 


cistance the splash of the 


’ 
OIC! ; 


ow | should hate 


the 


Pati 
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| SHED) tears of oreat thankfulness and 1q) 
=) j 
walting were over at last. Read fo lls 
‘My SreLia, 
\t | have su 
aml cle Vy s \ 
mmplet ic SS Ss 7 ~ 1) r 
T¢ Vou, 1d vel ! ed. was hi ue 
t most fl e] Oo oratulati S and 
artists, w last as one of ~ 
friend, | esid yself wi joy. Lt 
musie may so | would w inolw cic 
Stel . \ \ unphs 


| hurried to tell Bébé and Mat! 


Rue was toming, and I laughed bee: Sav 
still my own. They were not surprised he was 
he cls much as eould do TO ker 1) OM 


coming Meant. But | thought he should 


wondered what his first words wo 


knew. I thought he would say, * Stella, | 
Oh, happy me! I could not rest! My 
unde) re. | could not keep mdor re \ 

At least | would go into Paris, to m ow 
in thankfulness to the great God who ha 
Fritz and me. How proudly IT walk long. 


little while all Paris wil ring my Ky z 
his wife! It was something to be the wif 


cially when that artist was my\ lover. CO 


‘ ' / 
shall glory in the sunshi 


| whispered to the flowers 
pertect love castet! 


Coming out of the church | met Pére An 
was so happy, I aust tell him. 

* (;ood Father! VM. De la hue has WO) Is 
his opera, and he is coming home 

He noticed In) Hushed and happy 
his SUCCESS, dear child, but what is his coming 

* My Father, it is the world to m T) 
wearied for, and waited for, for ten long years 
his wife !” 


* Mon Diew, | have been blind! What patie 
years of her life.” The old man was speaking 


than to me. 


‘* His love for me has atoned; good Father, 


child.” And I knelt at Pére André’s feet. He 
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- | did not think MI. Fritz strength ot character, eit hi ; 
» have persevered i noe wit Ss art, or to have heen faithf 
:0 long to his love.” 4 
™ Ah. you have iis do i mvs itz: To he sure, how COU qi 
know him, my F | know him? I have always | sr 
such faith in him 3 | a 
“* Well, ny child, Ave Wrong. | called him fic! 4 
maces isive, unambitio Oreo old Man ° of COULrSe his 1 a 
e must know best. q 
\nd with some hap wishes irried on to eateh Ins boat a] 
How lightly I trod! How beautiful the world was to me sin : 
Is happy morning. Ve race ooked bright, every Howe} “4% 
mes - more gay ! Lf ross M. Rosell, his was the only f a 
that did not smile. tle sa 4 
* Mademoiselle is ly not w her cheeks are burning! [| = 
not so?” 2 
= \ es,” answered. rriea g SOY lave a colour, hut | am Gj J 
ell and very happy, ak a 
‘* \Iademoiselle ca o very much how | am.” - 
si Indeed, monsieu mnkindli « this lovely day. Why Cal ; 
all be gay ' | 
* Because we ar happy, he said, frowning down at j 
ery severely. 
“Do not grudge me, monsieur, | beg of you, my happiness 
j has been well deserv: 
a \lademoiselle Sp S ] para 
But to him I could not tell my secret somehow. Still, after v 
ad parted, [ ran | k to him ai Forgive me, M. Rosel, 
night, for anything my mMannel Vou have ever deen 
: mkind ! ” 
Kor | thought I s| | so sor e married now, that I m 
this to be my farewell to him. He looked surprised, but he to 
iy hand and said | LI pul yo orgive you, mademoise!l 
Why, yes; it is not, se, VO fault that you cannot lo 
\nd he left me. 
“That L cannot '” My Fritz could tell a different 1 
\nd he was coming! H: ight come any moment now! 
| could not sleep a} st all day. The flowers must 
their freshest, their brightest, to weleome him! I arranged thi 
igain and again as I waited, expecting him. My dress must 
hew and pretty to Bébé caught some of 
, excitement, and wondered if M. De la Ru» would remember li 
She remembered his es. his C1] \ hair. cid I? 7” Yes. I thoug!] 
so,” I answered, as I turned my head away, that she might not 


my smile. 

At last the day came! The post brought me two lines, “ | 
coming to night.” “ Thank God that I am handsome,” I said, 
| stood dressed befor: my glass. I wore a pale gray dress, with 
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buneh of scarlet poppies at ny throat and along Tit heavy plaits 
of my dark hair. I was not sure that it was artistic, but he liked 
them, and my mother had liked them, It is difficult to writ 





praise of oneself, but it was for his sake that I was Vs 
very handsome to-night. 

My happy face was illumined with love, my cheeks w clo 
with colour, and my eyes were unnaturally bright! | he w 
coming home for his wife—my love! 

I ran downstairs, and found Bébé dressed too. S came 
running in from the garden, looking very lovely, all in white, 
with a wreath of little blue flowers in her hair. In summer-tim: 
Kébé was seldom without a wreath of something twisted about 
her golden hair. It was natural for her to adorn herself where- 
ever flowers grew. 

| walked about the garden restlessly, down the sloping lawn t 
the gate, and waited there. 

She followed me! She might have let us meet alone ; but 
she did not know! What would he first say to me, I wondered! 
Up the avenue of trees from the river, he came, my love, at last! 
Another moment, and our hands were clasped together. Dut Tol 
Bébé’s presence, | should have been in his arms—another, an 


had said : 

“Stella, how very lovely Bébé has grown 

He left me and turned to her, but she turned her blushing fac 
away; she had heard his first words tome! We all three went 
into the house together, and | felt a chill creep over MV heart. 
shook it off, though with an effort. For he sat down on a stool, 
at my feet, and talked of his opera, his success, and he said t 


Bébé, “ 1 shall always say I owe all lam to Stella,” and I leant 
over him, and pressed my burning lips to his brow. I had hin 
back at las‘! He said ina month the opera would be brought out 
in Paris, and he would take a box for us. He played tous. KF 


once I did not want to hear him play. I wanted h 
feet and talk. I had so much, so very much to say to him now I 


m to rest at m\ 


had him back at last. He was grown very handsome, mucl 
bigger and broader. and a heavy brown moustache hid his only 
weak feature. his mouth. His eyes were more dreamy than ever. 


He was thirty-two now, my Fritz! Ah! well the time had passed. 
and | had him back again ! 


| asked him. rather nervously, if he thought I had altered in all 
these vears. and I dreaded his answer. because I felt sure he knew 


every line of my face so well, and he said he had not noticed. 
Ah! well, perhaps I had expected too much. He was an artist! 
I was only a woman, a silly, foolish woman, after all! 

He spoke more than ever about his art, but not a word of love 
Still it was a happy day, I acknowledged, after he left and I 
went to bed. 

Yet. somehow there Was disappointm nt somewhere, and unless 
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| determined to fall asleep, that peculiar chill feeling would creep 
again over my heart! 

The next day, somehow, Bébé and | never mentioned Fritz’s 
name ; and when he came Bébé ran past us into the garden. 

He told me he had been very busy all day in Paris, arranging 
for the bringing out of his opera, and receiving and paying visits 
to friends ; for Fritz was a popular man in London and in Paris 
now. His uncle, who had ignored him for ten years, suddenly 


acknowledged the great artist to all his merchant friends as his 
beloved nephew, and made him a handsome allowance so soon as 
he heard of the success of his opera. I should have refused 1 
had I been Fritz, on t spot ! 


Fritz said he had always been used to write to me or to come t 
me when he wanted encouragement and rest. If I would allow 
him, he would come sometimes still, in the evenings, when his 
his work was done. Jf J would allow him! 

Then he talked of Bébé. He said she was a poem—a flowe) 

\t that moment we heard her voice singing inthe garden, and hv 
said, * Shall we find hi 

So we went down the garden, and found her leaning back in ou 


boat, which was stuck in quite a little nest of trees. 

He was right; sh as lovely, and she sang to herself very 
prettily in the twilight She was a picture, and Fritz saw it! H. 
isked her to come back into the house and sing to him. 

But she answered \ saucy that she had much rather hot 
she was happier where she was. 


So we returned without her, and he played to me for a litt 
while. 

And still Bébé stayed out there. He offered to fetch her in fo 
ie, and went. Perhaps I was over anxious about her catching cold : 
but it seemed nearly half-an-hour before they returned! I hea: 
her laughing and talking as they came in together. How very soon 
they had become friends! Fritz came nearly every evening, but 
he and I were seldom quite alone. He seemed very happy, 
quarrelling with and forgiving Bébé a dozen times a day! 

She coquetted with him, she provoked him, she was sometim« 
very rude, and sometimes kind. 


One evening we were alone for a while, and he said he had 
much to explain to me about the chief character in his opera, 


} 


which struck him, he said, from the first as being singularly lik 
ébé! T must hear it, and judge for myself. 

But he never spoke to me any words of love or marriage, an 
the chill feeling crept over me again. 

One day, a week before we heard his opera, he came in from 


the garden, frowning and looking very much annoyed. I said, 


‘Has anything happe ned, Fritz ? 
No.” he onid. turning impatiently to the plano, * only Bébe 
is very much too intimate with that young Graham. They are at 
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the Al 


— 


e talking much too softly now. She 
lines | heard in London, written by their gr 


ror, ah ! Live shicht cog ui 
And if you kissd her fee 
She still would take 
* But why kiss Bébé’s feet, my Fritz?” | 


And | was glad he did not hear. 

or the next week we saw nothing Ol 
his Opera. 

Well, after it came out, and the glory of 
subsided a little, things would be different 


was brave at heart, and I did not rorget what 
years ago that, with an artist, the lover tak 
And then | remembered that * Love is of man’ 


’'Tis woman’s whole existence.” Fritz told m« 


began to write this opera he had been very 


rest very gladly when Paris had heard it. And 


About this time. one dav Pére Andre 
could not see him. I made Bébé say I was 


was sorry | had told him about Fritz. and until 


| could not bear to see my old friend. I was 
him promise to keep the secret. | told him 


so proud to tell him the news himself! 


CHAPTER Xl. 


THE Opera came out at last, and Was a 
beyond our most sanguine expectations! | 


to become famous. As | listened CO the deatey 


music received from every individual in 
house! For Bébé and I were there! 


How proud I felt of my Fritz, whom [| kn 


more madly than ever. The music was divin 
surpassed himself! The laurels were well 
written music that would live when everv o 


listening with such rapt attention should hav 


Who could appreciate it all more than 
passionate notes thrilled to her very soul ? 
every limb as she whispered, evel vet to 
He is mine! 

| forgot Bébeé’s very existence ! 

| only remembered his glorious music, and 
day, of all the years that I had loved him! 


It was over! He was called loudly to « 
He came bowing to the right hand, to the left. 
eyes to our box. Ah! this was reward indeed: 





, Lhe 
raised his 


was |: oC all 
ie was laying all 

















his triumphs at my feet! 
him then and there: 


realised that the eyes 
Paris was looking 
This is what my 


his public triumph to i 


Ah! su 


Yet, stay ! 
difficult in the dist 
from another ? 
He—was—not—+s« 
He—was—looking 
[ turned quickly, 
There was no mist 


Paris was ga izing at 


The great ‘artial ha 


publie triumph, intr 
* * 


al his 


ance 


eking 


I felt 
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I must 
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of all Paris had followed his! 


al 


| 
Ke, 


lovely 84 

l, with his eyes, in this hour of his 
Paris to his wife! 
we 


luced t] f 


*~ 


I think I was mad that night 


Alone in my 


passed hours of terri! 


was uppermost In m) 
[ was Italian—I cou 
[ fell on my knees 
should kill him in 
wildly to 
shrieked, “ Mother, s 
- * 


My mother had sa 
should, at least, 
never know I 

God only knew, 
last night. 

| was dead to the 
nature. 
[ was deceived. T' 
! was dead ! 

I bathed my fac 


to breakfast looking 
W as. 


Se ¢ 


room, 


something 


: «4 


cared 


world. tO 
I was dead ! 


le agony. 


thoug hts! 


| hate 


as 


hovering 


ve me 


~ 


ved me! 


| ’ 
iove , 
had waited for, 


ny 
Bébé!!! 
and looked at B 


Bébé’s face. 


ntroduce a 
there 
from the 


] 
‘ 


must be 


-eves 


after—all !! 


Or, 
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then—in this hour 
ll Paris to his wife! 
some mistake ! 
stage to distinguish one 


It was crimson ! 


rl with mute admiration. 


W 


I wrestled 


[ 


hole ot 


in 


and fought with a 


devil, 


K verything that was bad in 


For I fe It that I must kill hi 


had loved! 
Full of murderous thoughts, planning how 
the morning! 


the 


* 


I must 


I stretched 
darkness, above 
'” and I fell insensible to the ground! ! 


* 


ny 


ki 


I] 


him ! 


arms (¢ 
me ! 


*« 


was thankful I was alive! 
He 


that | was too proud to die! 


nd 


ny 


For me 
ie eolour 


and dressed myself with care and went dow 
as my natural mann 
Bébé said I looked pale, and I ‘told her I couldn’t dane 
She can 


proud and stately, 


holy 
the 
had 


She, I noticed, was pale and quiet 


and leant her head on me ail cried a little, and then laughed, an 


[ was high-spirited ! 
mother, 


the 


love, 


to music, 
sun would never 
gone for ever out of my 


‘ 
snoul 


Even vet! 


difference 1 


to 


. for once in her life. 


n wu 


Le 


my 


from the force of habit I stroked her hair and smiled—I! 
It was not her fault, my Bébé; she did not know. 


I walked about al! day as in a dream till evening came, when 
I heard his voice, and for the first time did not run to him. 


came into the room, and looking round he asked for Bébé. 
“You will find her out there, 


VOL. VIII. 


” and I tried to look 
not know why he had come, and ‘did not care. 


shine 


hett 
aga 


lif 


stretch out my arms to 
but I drew myself up like a queen, for | 


Was 


fa 


greatest 


ae 
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1 
pi 


sin 


I said 
as if | 
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Lili 


He 


did 
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For half-an-hour I sat alone, and then I saw them coming 
towards the house. I saw him draw her golden head down on to 


his shoulder, and put his arm around her. And so they walked 
together towards me. I started up, I was going mad again! 


This was more than I could bear. 
[ hurried for my hat, and away out of the house, away to Pa 
to the church where a little while ago I had knelt wit] 


happy heart. I prayed with all my might to God to keep me from 
murder, to crush my spirit out of me if need be, but to keep my 
hands clean. At last. after a long while, I grew calmer. But | 
was afraid of myself. I dared not trust myself off lees, 
Suddenly some one touched my shoulder. 

“My daughter, you are unhappy, follow me!” It was Pi 
André. 

Mutely I rose from my knees and followed him into his 
quite near. 

“My child,” he said, “I guess it all—you need not spe 
You think this trouble is the very hardest it is possi to 


bear ?” 
“So it seems to me, my Father. , 
‘‘ Listen then to your mother’s stor y. 


And, for the first time, I heard the story of my m ther’s insults, 
my mother’s wrongs, my mother’s deat 

I was very silent for a long time, thinking of it all. Then Pér 
André drew me to my knees ‘and prayed for the soul of my mothe: 
and for myself, t that we might find peace otherwhere, than this 
world can give. 

For a long time he talked to me very gently and prayed, and I 
bowed my he ad at last and wept. 

“My child,” he said, “it is so often so! The world « Lot 
appreciate a great soul. The world prefers always the Bébés. 

Before | le ft, Pére André said, “think now, is your trouble as 
bitter as your mother’s? She was married, remember —and sh 


died. 

Ah! I might have been married, and then this happen—then, 
I should have died! Anyhow I was calmer as I walked slowly 
back again to my home. 

I went to my room a creature without life in her, and deaf, 
for Bébé came running in, saying she had called me again and 
again, and could not make me hear. ‘ What is it my Bébé ?” 

“Oh, darling Stel, I have something to tell you that you'll 
never guess!” 

And she threw her arms round me and kissed me very much, 
and cried, and said— 

“YT don’t know why I cry. For I am the very happiest gir! 
in sunny France, dear Stel! M. De la Rue wants me for his 
wife !” 

‘And you love him ?” 





“Love him? Yes 


whole world, as dearly, 


“But my Bébé has 


“One happy month, 


down Stella and tell | 


‘“T will directly—ru 


l am coming Bébé 
Another moment 


too.” And he held « 
Bébé towards me. 
Once again, for 


him as he stood bef 


weapons wherewith 
choked them in my 
But I forced him 
him through and tl 
good to her—and Je 
This was the only 
They were marrie 
London he had ma 
to live. It was bett: 
Ah! mother, I wl 
their marriage nig! 
us.” Ah, well! m 
died | 


FIVE years have 
Mathilde in my littl 

[ can look back m: 
young life was full o! 
or, in my heart, | 
ance I am the same, 
still, and I hold my 
so to do. 

The Stella of old d 


Paris with his first op: 
The new Stella mig! 


and grave is she! 
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love him better than any one in the 


Stel, as he loves me.” 


nly known him one month!” 


dear, ves—it is a lifetime in. love! Com 


m you are glad?” 
n to him now dear, and say I am coming 
eS, ot Course 11] come!” 


of agony! A fight to the death with 
poor heart! And ther 

They were standii 
came towards me, and 
‘Stella, you have alw 


I went down to them. 


x together, as I entered the room. H¢: 


said, hurriedly, but without looking at m 
ys been my guardian angel—be my sist 


, . 


it his hand, and with his other arm, drev 


noment, I was mad! I longed to ki 


| 


me: but alas, I—a woman, had n 


harm-him, but my words, and my prid 


ugh, with my very soul, I said, * Only 


proach l 


r gave to him— 
* * * 
and went to live in London, for it was 
his name. and it was there he preferrs 
spered, as | hid my face on my pillow 
“the Bébés of the world have conquer 
poor mother. she lived, and loved, (1) 


CHAPTER XII. 


passed away and I am still living with « 


house at Passy. 
‘e calmly and wonder at the Stella. who 
such intense emotions of joy and of sorro’ 


know [am another woman now. In appea 
erhaps a little paler. But I am handsom 


ad as. high as ever, because it is my natu 


2) 


ed on the night M. Fritz De la Rue startk 


- ’ 
ra. 
5 | 
i 


| 


The first year after Bébé went, my good André tried his bes 
to make me visit among his poor. 


02 


1 my will to meet my eves. and lookins 


t be cut out of stone, so cold, and quiet, 


He said it would comfort m 
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soul, but I refused. In my days of happiness I had not done so. 
It would be no compliment to dedicate the remains of my lif 
to the Great God because all sweetness had gone out of it. 
Besides, | had no money to give, and [ have a feeling that the 
poor do not care to be intruded on by a sad face and an empt 
purse. 

At last, by being so much alone, I fell to dreaming as in my 
baby-days at school. Suddenly, a thought roused an interest for 
me! I would write! 

For days my mind had been full of the doings and sayings ot 
persons I did not know, that I had certainly never met. It was 
a peculiar feeling, that excited me to a great extent, and absorbed 


me for hours! I thought living alone had turned my brain. | 
said to myself, “let me think! who are these people? The 
must be the creatures of my own imagination.” ‘This interested 
me. I wrote, and in fear and tremb ling, and under a feigned 
name, I sent out my writings to the world. After some time | 
gained suecess. I made money, not much but a little. Now, in 


some way, | might do good. I gave all I gained to Pére André 
for his poor, and my heart found some comfort at last. 

I wrote constantly, and the days grew less dreary, for I had 
found an object of interest in my empty life. I grew less hard at 
heart, and began, after a very long time, to try and think it v 
perhaps for my good that things had ha ippened so. 

I heard often ‘from my B ébé. who had herself a little daughte) 
now. She missed me very much and thought it most unkind that 
I would never go and stay with seas She had many friends and 
was very much beloved and ve ry happy, rather bored with perpetual 
music, but very happy. Her Sess was doing well, and thei 
house was gay and pretty, etc., etc. 

For three years I wrote constantly, and made quite an addition 
to my small income with my pen. 

Then my good old friend, Pére André, died, and I realised to 
the utmost what it means oe a woman to be alone in the world: 
He had been my constant adviser, my guardian, my only friend ! 
In my trouble he, and my mother, had saved me from myself. 
And he was dead! I did not think that anything in the world 
would have power to move me now; but I cried like a child when 
they told me he was dead, for had he not been faithful ? 

I was surprised to find I could care still, and thankful, too—l 
thought my heart had turned to stone. 

M. Rosel came a little while ago, and asked me, for the last time, 
to be his wife. He had been travelling abroad since Bébé left, to 
try, he told me, to forget my existence, for he could not settle 
anywhere. He was very much altered, more gentle, less master- 
ful, and his hair, I noticed, was streaked with gray. To be sure 
he was forty-five, ten years older than I, and I called myself a 
middle-aged woman now. 
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Well, I told him I should never marry, I was determined to live 
out my life alone. I asked him how it was he came to like me, 
considering I had all those qualities which he so much disliked in 
a woman. 

“ Stella,” he said, “ I have loved you for that very spirit in you, 
which has conquered me and defies me still!” 

But love had passed long ago from my life, and marriage without 
love never once entered into my mind. This I had to tell him. 
He said he could not bear me to be alone in the world. It was 
too sad, too altogether unnatural fora woman. If I would take 
him for my husband, if it was as a prop to lean on, to rest upon, 
as | grew weary. 

“ Stella,” he said, and he put both hands heavily on my shoulder, 
‘*] love you as well as this—only marry me and I swear your wil! 
shall be my law!” 

It was an immense concession from such a man; and in spite 
of my doubting, scoffing heart, I felt bound to believe him. But 
he could not shake my determinat ion, still I have felt very grate- 
ful, and less unhappy, less alone, since he went away. 

[ had said until this day, I will never hear music : again while 
live, and the world had been deaf to me. But now in this it 
summer, though my voice was hushed for ever, and my hands 
never touched the keys of my piano, I found it was impossible t 
banish music from one’s life. 

[ looked into my garden. The flowers were lovely! They 
tempted me out. The world was very beautiful, very full ot 
colour! The scales were falling from my eyes—l could see cleare 
now! There is music surely in the air! in the voices of children ' 
in the eyes of happy men and women, as well as in the throats of 
the nightingales! It is impossible to escape it, I said, and | 
smiled and plucked some lilies as I passed. 

| stopped ! for at that moment I thought I heard, above all th 
other voices, a child singing gaily to itself. 

I was not dreaming—there was a little child sitting on the 
ground under my tall sunflowers. She was a golden- chaire d baby 
of four, singing to herself in the sunshine, and pulling to pieces 
with her tiny fingers a big sunflower which had dropped at lh: 
feet. 

This was the music in the air! 

It must be some child, I thought, strayed in the garden by 
mistake. | 

[ran towards her. What a picture she looked with the scattered 
golden petals all around her! 

“What is your name, little one ?” 

She lifted up two big eyes, like blue bells, to my face, and 
answered gravely, “ My name is Stella—but they call me Bébé! 
[ caught her to my heart, and pressed her there, as I had pressed 
her baby-mother years ago. 
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The sun was very bright, and that I suppose was why | had not 
at first seen my Bébé’s old nurse, standing a little further on at 
the gate waiting there. | a 

[ carried the child in my arms and went to her. She said her 
master had told her to send the child on so before her. Then she 
| gave me a letter, which I read, with this new Bébé’s arms about 
5 my neck. It said: 

J “We are obliged to travel for some time and cannot take our littl 


Nor can we bear to leave her behind us alone. Stella, if y' 
forgive—keep the child. 


I did not send her back. 
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SHADOWS FROM AN OLD SUN-DIAL. 


WUERICK GALE, 


SHADOW THE SECOND. 


STORIES of school-da‘ have been so often written, that they hav: 
become rather a bore. and it is less tedious and more profitable, 


perhaps, to take a phi osophical view of one’s status during the 
vears of absence from home. from the age of ten till nearly nine- 
teen, when pupillage ceased. 


| have a theory of mv own. that a good master is like a poet 


nascitur non fit, and that the power of imparting knowledge doe: 
not, by any means, belong wholly to great scholars, who are abov 
teaching little boys. 
My lot, at ten years old, was to occupy just the same position as 
the old governor’s pupils did at home, that is, to be educated by 
a private tutor with his two sons. But whatachangeit was. W. 


were seven in all, five of us being peregrines in the land. It wi: 
a very Low Church house, with a very scanty table, and an utt 


absence of mirth or laughter. The meal time was occupied with 
improving (?) conversation, my books were looked over, and man 
of them weeded out as frivolous and unimproving. There was 
terrible relation in the house, the widow of someone or another 
a methodist parson | should think—who was about as merry as al 


eel in a sand-pit. She was handsome, and by no means old, and 
my private impression always was that she was playing a 2 art, an 
wou not mind a second venture, and I believe that had a sma 

ialry officer proposed matrimony, and commencing the Scone 
moon at Ascot or Goodwood, she would have jumped. at the offe 
and thrown the psalms-singing to the dogs. The home was o! 
importance to her, and she did governess to the girls, who tool 
after their mamma, and were—as I| heard the mouldy footman, wh: 
was workhouse-bred, say “ very ‘aughty young ladies.’ 

It was not interesting at breakfast, when she started the argu 
ment, whether Moses was justified, or not, in killing the Egypt 
and hiding him in the sand? And I thought it hard at breakfa us 
time to be suddenly called on to tell the aut : I knew no mor 
about it than about the murder of Mr. W ilar Weare. I knev 
that Thurtell killed Weare, and I knew that Moses killed tl 
Egyptian, and there my interest ceased in both stories. Then | 


was suddenly pounced on for the definition of the Jewish weights 


and measures, or the vestments of Aaron, all of which had bee: 


explained a week before. How should I remember? I could 
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have described the wicked baron’s vestments and the gold-hemmed 
muslin of the injured lady at Richardson’s show, and which side 
of the stage the ghost came in to slow music and blue fire, because 
I saw them all: but I could not remember the Rev. Esau 
Grumpy’s dry statistics. The Rev. Esau was tall and thin. with 
jaws like a pike, and champed his victuals, and he wore a white 
stock many inches wide; and he never appeared in lesson hours 
without an infernal black cane with a dog’s head, and it was a case 
of cave canem all day. 


There was another tutor in the neighbourhood, who took noble- 


me vt sons at a very high figure. He was a parson, too, and # - 
cisely the reverse of the Rev. Esau Grumpy. One of his pupils 
was reading for Oxford, a young fe llo6w of n early twenty years of 
age, a great geologist and natural historian and a « harming com- 
panion Tor boys; and it was an ever-to-be-remembered holiday when 
we went out alone with him, and he took the op portunity of giving 
Master Grumpy a pretty smart cut or two with a stick for some 
shabby trick about dividing some fruit. And when Master Grumpy 
complained to his father, for once in his life the old nuisance said 


a good thing and remarked “that no doubt young Grumpy de- 
served it.” His real reason was that the chastiser was a noble- 
man’s son. I will speak the truth about old Grumpy; he taught 
well, and at the end of my half year with him I went home with 
an Atneid of V irgil in my head, which bad been driven in a tergo 
pretty much, but it stuck there. 

I look back on my priv. ate school which supervened with quite 
as much pleasure as pain. It was a case of good feeding, tre- 
mendous work, and no end of licking. The tone of the boys was 
good, and they were all gentlemen’s sons, numbering thirty in all, 
and there was no bar to ‘fighting, and it was in every way a good 
preparation for the public schools. There was no cant about the 
master ; he was an up and down worker and a real good scholar, 
with the temper of the Devil, and had a charming wife, who was 
kindness itself. And so things went on up to the age of twelve, 
and my entry into public school life. As I said before, school life 
has been told a hundred times, and details are tiresome. With 
forty years’ experience of London life, I have seen the atte r career 
of very many old school fellows, and my distinct opinion is that the 
school discipline and training were worth all we learnt twice told. 
Not that I think lightly of what we learnt; the exaction of the 
masters of absolute punctuality at roll calls, the constant disciplin 
and last, not least, the faggings, were an excellent training for the 
battle of life. There were, “of course, cold-blooded bullies, but 
they were few and far between. There were boys of riotous spirits, 
who threatened fags with death in the most hideous shapes one 
minute, and did a kindness to them the next. There were boys of 
no moral physical power, who fidgetted themselves and every 
one else out of their lives; but then a large majority of fine- 
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hearted fellows who made even cricket and football fagging almost 
pleasant by encouraging youngsters who were ready and 
willing. 

Looking back on masters and tutors, there were those who could 
and those who could not teach, and I don’t think they handicapped 
boys’ brains and tempers always. They were, some of them, like 
barristers brow-beating a witness, and frightening out of boys’ heads 
things, which with a little humouring they might have got out. 
If they all only could . known, as some of them did, that a 
little kindness and a sometimes would change a 
character and conduct, I think they would have tried; and one 
cannot help looking back with regret at real injustices, done in 
ignorance, doubtless, by attributing boys things which they 
never even dreamt of, and rejecting the denial of the accused. It 
is a bad state of a boy’s mind when he feels it hopeless to try, 
and such instances are not rare. ‘There is a strong feeling now 
in favour of criminals tendering their own evidence, subject to 
cross-examination, at the close of a trial, before the judge’s sum- 
ming up. And if a absolutely asserts that such and such 
things did not happen, it is much better to let the matter drop 
than to let an innocent boy suffer the penalty, as has often been 
the case wrongfully; masters forget that boys will not criminate 
others. Iam not speaking speculatively, but of my own know- 


J 


ledge, and what I write is positively true. Masters’ and parents’ 
ideas on school matters are often as different as the two poles, and 


parents do well in initiating a little enquiry on their own account 
sometimes, though it is uphill work to do so. 

Turn we to a pleasanter subject. How the pulses quicken now 
when the mind goes back to the cricket and football matches of the 
past times, especially the annual football match between Com- 
moners and College, six a side, when the honour of the side was 
determined in one hour. What anxiety there was amongst aspirants 
for the six, and how the school played up in matches as the day 
drew near. Though of course — running was one of the main 
incidents, lasting was the qualification. A boy, with so few ona 
side, had to run probably eight miles in the hour, as it was con- 
stant charging, and condition was imperative. It was the only 
sport we trained for, and the training consisted in what was called 
“charging ” three miles round and round the cricket ground, and 
alter resting four minutes, doing it a second time; or on holidays 
and half-holidays (two a week) to Twyford, a village three miles 
off, and back. The charging meant a swinging jog trot, not with 
an eye to speed, but improvement of the wind and muscles. It 
was done in ordinary clothes, and the six miles were to be covered 
in the hour. This was in addition to daily football. And when 


' If masters were to prophesy the future of boys when they leave, they wou'd 
not be right once in five times. 


ed, Mad 
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the day arrived and the players stood out, with nothing on but a 
pair of flannels and a thin cotton jersey, they felt ready to fly. 
And what mad excitement it was when it once beg 
blood seemed like quicksilver, and the cheers of the spectators 
were like the roaring of the sea. And when the sound of “only 
five minutes more ” fell on the ear, and the final effort was made 
for striving for or keeping a victory, as the case might be, all the 
pent up energies of both sides seemed to burst out at once, and 
when the hour struck and it was over, the whole thing seemed like 
a dream, just as if one had been in another wo ld and done some-~ 
thing about which he could not remember. I wi the Association 
would try six a side, assimilating the game to that of the past, by 
keeping the ball within the ropes instead of “head kicks out,” 
they would not last more than an hour, adopting the old tacties of 
stopping the ball with the hands, and instantly putting it dow 


all. ()ne’s 


| } 


in front of them, risking a charge from one of the other side, as 
the ball might not be dodge d on either side but put straight down 
when stopped. I say nothing against any modern game, but I will 
venture to say that our game of the past was quicker, as there was 
not all the re sting for throws in. And again, how those old cricket 
matches come back to memory. What a dream it is now to think 
of the calm summer evenings, when a party of the cricketers 
would have a table out in the quadrangle, under one of the pn 
buttresses, and drank their coffee, second te none in England, pre- 
pared by the fags, listening to the band of th 
Barrack Hill half-a-mile off, and discussing to-morrow’s match 
against the regiment quartered there. We knew the play of all 
thei ir eleven, as they came and practised with us when they pleased, 
and some of our eleven knew their bowling, as one of the officers 
was the Eton bowler at Lord’s the year before. How we talked 
over and planned the match, and discussed the bowling and placing 
of the field, and how we should have gone all talking it over till 
midnight, had not the second master’s window been thrown up by 
that good natural athletic (the present bishop of St. Andrew’s), 
and a cheery voice out of the darkness—“* Now you boys, you are 
all out after hours; go into your chambers and go bed. 
Good night!” ‘Good night, sir.” (EHxewnt omnes.) 

No doubt he was as anxious about to-morrow as we were, for had 
he not trained us all? And so was old Warden Barter, his brother 
athlete, one of the best ever known in his day, and as anxious for 
the honour of his boys as if they were his sons. Icansee him now 
with his noble presence, six-feet-two high, with large powerful 
shoulders, and a grand face beaming with benevolence. He will 
be at the match to-morrow with all the pretty girls in the town, for 
he is an old bachelor, and privileged, and he will tell them that 
“his dear boys never gave him a moment’s trouble” (what a 
thumper!) Do you observe that currenti calamo? I have said 
the Warden will be there to-morrow. Upon my word, I was drin«- 
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ing that coffee again in imagination, and it seemed reality. Well, 


[ should like to play that match over again. 

As to the old matches at Lord’s. between Winchester, Harrow, 
and Eton, which then were, it is heart-breaking to bring back 
memories of a sport which was cruelly stopped by school autho- 
rities who knew nothing about them, except from hearsay, eight- 
and-twenty years ago. ‘Those who like it can go to the over-grown 
pic-nie at Lord’s in the summer, and they can believe as much as 
they please of the theory of the authorities, that inter-school 
matehes, such as those between Eton and Winchester, and 
Harrow and Eton, 22 the school term, tend less to idleness 


] 


than a match between the schools in the holidays without vulgar 
excitement and display. Dvz. 

Again come back sunny memories of the delights of the down- 
country, near the old school. How fondly, on my way to South- 
ampton, I look on old St. Katherine’s Hill, and the water meadows, 


and the trout streams, and the old double hedgerows, sacred to 
birds of all kinds, and a humble rabbit or two, or even a partridge, 
though much harassed by boys. I can re-people these scenes with 
many puppets which have passed away. Frank Buckland, with his 
trousers tucked up, in the bye-washes, poking about for crayfish or 
“tom culls,” or hunting for stoats or hedgehogs in the hedgerows, 
or cracking great chalk-stones, with an eye to fossils, and sending 


his notes to his father about what he finds. I see the spot where 
the ginger-beer man, who privately supplied little boys with spirits, 


was thrown in by a lot of big prefects, and his basket after him, in 
the middle of November, for which the College paid forty pounds 
at the sessions for the assault. Warden Barter sitting in the 


trial of the boys, delighted with the 
evidence of the vi lynehit oO ” in so rood a Cause, lL see the spot in 
the Three Cross-roads, at Twyford, where our boy champion (as 
recorded very accurately in Adams’ Wykehamica) fought Jupe, 
the town bully, and licked him in five rounds. I can see myself 
again, as a little boy, holding our champion’s clothes, and I shiver 
almost as I call to mind my anxiety about his licking his man. I 
was no small thing for a boy of eighteen to lick the cock of the 
town, who was four-and-twenty, but he did it, though not. without 
much punishment to himself. To make the victory perfect, the 
quarrel was forced on us. And how it seems to cool one to think 
of the bathing place—Waterman’s Hut, where six lashers emptied 
themselves into a pool, which boiled like soda-water. That was 
the kind of place to forget all the troubles of the day ; and, after 
the evening bathe, how fresh one felt, and how ready to tackle the 
next morning’s work for an hour or two before going to bed, and 
what appeared before to be the stone of Sysiphus turned out to be 
quite easy going. 
_1 fear that the mirror of the past reflects a boy most remarkably 
like what I was, poaching in these noble trout streams, and seldom 
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returning without a good basket of trout. How charmingly still 
the trout would lie on a hot summer morning, half asleep, in mid- 
water under one of the lashers; how happy he was when the wire 
“tickled him under the chin,” he liked it more when it came under 
his neck, but, my wigs! what a “ tantarum ” he made of it when he 
found it tight round his body, and how he kicked and plunged and 
rampaged when a resolute boy held him tight and towed him 
alongside and put him into the basket. How one murder led to 
another, and sometimes four or five big trout came to hand, and 
after a little guilty feeling, how conscience recovered its balance 
when the trout came up broiled within an hour of being in 1 
water, and devoured with bread and butter and some good tea, no 
sauce, simply a little pepper and salt. And don’t let us forget 
when a boy was hit hard by some really domestic affliction, how, in 
that rough-and-re: idy world, all his schoolfellows sympathized with 
him and let him have his bogey grief quietly alone, and how 
after a few days they quietly drew him away mom | his great sorrow, 
and tried to make life lighter and more cheerful 

In olden times boys were shut up in a little world of their own 
for half a year at a time, their sports were unrecorded, and wer 
not, as now, wae before the world—a very we ionable advan- 
tage of mode mm days—but were absolutely e ‘ph emeral, and did not 
tread on each other’s heels by a settled programme, as now. 

The cricket scores were prob: ubly the only existing records of past 
amusements. They were like the deeds of the red ‘Indian warriors, 
who have passed to their happy hunting ale which were not 
written in books but were ever remembered by the watch-tires on 
the prairies. It seems to me that the great advantage of sports was 
their being made off-hand and played off-hand, enjoyed, and forgot- 
ten. Nothing was iost by anticipation weeks before. Many of these 
boyhood pleasures turned up unexpectedly. The second master, 
who was one in a thousand, would send down word that he would 
take all the skaters out to some good ice; or in summer would send 
for the captain and ask him to get up a single wicket match 
against some aig 44 who were staying with him, and would have 
the playe rs to his house to supper, anil put them quite at their 

ease, and talk cricket and nothing else. Any peccadilloes of the 
past were forgotten, and he drew boys to him heart and soul b 
these little kindnesses, and boys worship yped the very ground he 
trod on. It is very pleasant to remember these things after so 
many years, and to remember them with so much affection ; and 
how boys reaped as they sowed, where the actual battle of life was 
going on. ‘The juniors, during some of the very important exam- 
inations of the upper school, would cluster together and discuss 
with intense earnestness the fate of A, B, or C, who were kind 
fellows, and whose performances were shaky, and spoke with utter 
indifference of the fate of D, or E, or F, who were decidedly 
unpopular. What rejoicings there were when their favourites 
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came off all right, and how the fags would work to get their mess 
ready out of real good will, and how honestly they would tender 
their congratulations. In that little world some of the real life 
friendships were made—only last autumn I paid two visits to 
old schoolfellows in the West of England, and at the home of each 





the wife interposed once or twice, in despair, with “ Do give up 
talking shop for a little while.” I believe that sunny memories of 
the past are the one panacea for the ills of the present. The 
modern school are very angry at our cherishing old traditions, 


and say we must forget the past and move on; but the world will 
not doit. Itis the fashion to say that itis a Cockney idea to go over 
the Field of Waterloo now. I don’t think Iam much of a Cockne Y, 
but I never go to Brussels without doing my pilgrimage, and every 
time it becomes more interesting. I like to moon about Hougo- 
montand think that there seven thousand heroes of different nations, 
French and English, fell in one day and were buried, friend and 


foe; one section of them following an usurper, in whom his 
soldiers implicitly believed, and the other section fighting for the 
freedom of Europe. 1" ese old memories keep up the national 
spirit, and in spite of the sneers of the powers that be, who can’t 


bear being hard hit, and talk of the “ Jingoes,” that Jingo song as 
much belongs to historv now as * | Nehaledat did in the ds Lys of 
my uncle Toby. 


Readers must remember how Jennie Deans appeared before thi 
Duke of Argyle in her high-laced plaid, because, as she said, sh 
thought “he would warm to the tartan.” And just so in all 
generations of those who, and whose fathers probably learnt in 
the same old: school-room and knelt in the same chapel, there 


exists the pietas and prisca fides which never turn a deaf ear to 
the claim of kinship. There is no necessity to give help, but it 
is a point of honour to enquire into any application for aid. 
Twice I have had to ask for it, and I am too pleased to record the 
results. Thirty years ago, when a young man, circumstances 
occurred which made it imperative for me to get the best opinion 
in England on a matter relating to my own welfare, as I had to 
ask at once, and I applied to the clerk of the leader of the Equity 


Bar for a consultation, and found that he was full early and late 


for a week. I marked a heavy fee on the papers, and wrote a 
private note to the leader, who was a perfect stranger tome. | 
simply claimed the kinship of the old school, and told him that 


my fortune was at stake almost. Ina short time a messenger 


came from Lincoln’s Inn with a very kind letter, saying he would 
read the papers in court and give me an hour in the evening. 
He gave me a long hour, and begge d me not to hurry, and told me 
that he would gladly hold the brief if I wished, and I might call 
for the papers the next morning, and I should find his opinion. | 
went for the papers, and congratulated myself in having so well 
invested a little ready money in a somewhat heavy fee, and to my 
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yeal distress I found the cheque returned. I was sorry for it. as 
though the money was of small moment to him, I felt he had 
done too much ; but his clerk said, “ You may depend upon it, sir, 


the being asked in the name of old brotherhood gave him mor 
pleasure than all the money in England.” Not very long after- 


wards he was Solicitor-General, and gradually went to the wool- 
sack. The other circumstance occurred last year, and I will 
mention the name now. The late Lord Hatherley, who was 


trustee of the Charter House. was very feeble, and had retired 


] 


wholly from public life. There was an electi mn Ito] installine a 


poor brother, which required the attendance of five trustees. Four 
only could he found in London, and a fifth promis | to come, 
subject to his presence being required at a private meeting of the 
party—he was a duke, and a member of the former Government, 
so there was a doubt, and had the election fallen through, the 
nomination would have lapsed. [ did the same with Lord 
Hatherley as with the Equity leader, and sent the testimonials, 
and only requested the recipient wot I 1 read the letter, as it came 
from one of the old school, and I pledged myself that it was 
urgent. I told him the circumstances, and that if the election fell 
through, an old gentleman of seventy-five, whose case was over- 


whelming as regards merit, would be thrown on the worl 
begged him not to answer the letter, but requested lea 
event of four only being present on the day, to call and ask if 


was well enough to get into a ¢c: arria oe and drive to the Charter 
House Lodge, and the trustees wou! q elect. He did not answe 
the letter. and on the day of election | went down in fear and 


trembling, and found that the dear old boy had arrived first, and 
I believe this Was the very last act in public life that Lord 
Hatherley, of admirable memory, did. So you see both of those 
whose aid I asked, **‘ warmed to the tartan.” I believe that old 
brother of the Charter House will be my ruin, as I proposed 
winning some of his annual income at cribbage at a penny a game, 
and I h: ive been athim numberless times, and am now seven pence 
out of pocket in twelve months, and I believe the old boy, who 
never forgets “ heels” or “ nob,” will make it up a shilling before 
Christmas. And how in after life in the family party at the annual 
dinner in London, the old swells would unbend. On one state 
occasion we had a Lord Chancellor ( Hatherley ) in the chair, and four 
Ministers of the Crown present, at the time when one of them, 
usually called Bob Lowe, had driven London frantic about the 
income tax in some way, so that five payments were made in the 
first year. The Minister for War, in returning thanks for the 
Government, which went somewhat against the grain in a very 
Conservative party, brought the House down by remarking that if 
probably struck us with surprise, as it did him, that a Wykehamist 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the school was notorious for 
good classics and wretched arithmetic, but his old schoolfellow, 
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Bob Lowe, had invented a new style, and had proved “ that there 
were five quarters in one year.” And yet one more equally funny 
anecdote on another occasion at the annual dinner, when one 
distinguished member of the body, an Equity judge (Giffard), 
paid a well-deserved compliment to one of his brethren, who was 
present, for speaking against the Irish Church Bill when Attorney- 
General of the Government, and thereby putting it out of his 
power to accept the Chancellorship, which was within his grasp. 
Some youthful scion of the old school, who was at the bottom of 
the table, in the hilariousness of his heart, “disturbed the ’armony 


of the hevening,” as ie late Chief Baron Nicholson would 
remark, by singing out, “Why didn’t he vote against it too?” 
The youngster had hit the blot which every one had purposely 
passed over amidst much merriment, which was by no means 
decreased when Lord Hatherley, who was in the chair, remarked, 


with a good-humoured smile, “ Never mind, I am only keeping 
the woolsack warm for Tig 


Did I not say that 1 discipline, and the daily life, and the 
prestige of the old sch , and its traditions and kinship, are of as 
much value as the learn ; under the old régume ¢ Upon ny word, 
| believe it myself. e kinship has gone on for four centuries, 
and the longer I live » more | experience it. In business, in 
pleasure, in health, and in sickness, during a sojourn of forty years 


in this little village of London, I have found the old sparks alight, 
and no matter when or where, amongst perfect strangers of past 
or preceding veneration tO My own, when two of the brotherhood 


meet, the fire blazes up. ZTempora mutantur. Old things hav: 
become new, radical c! ses have been made, founders’ wills have 
been ignored, and strangers have entered into the sacred precincts, 


and fancy they can do things better than of yore. One thing is 
certain, which is, that education has “ riz,” and the new move is a 
capital thing for University tutors who want to start houses for 
those who can afford to pay, utterly regardless of the intention of the 
founder, who founded his college pro casilate Dew for aren. seariat 
et indigentes. But whether more brilliant scholars or greater 
statesmen than those of the past will arise from the ashes of the 
old foundation is a secret which is shut up in the womb of time. 
It will last my time. as George [V. used to Say, and one comfort 
is that there are plenty of companions of the old school to finish 
the journey with me. 

The present day swarms with great experiments “Zululand, 
India, and Ireland, to wit—and possibly some odd day the 
sovereign people will claim the fonds of all endowed schools. 
and, what is more, they will get them, if they ask loud enough, 


and they are not verv bashful now. and get more and more of 


what they ask every day, for, alas! votes are votes, and power and 
place are power and place, and ministers are mortal. 
[ hope readers do not think that I am undervaluing educa- 
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tion in any way, as no one believes more thoroughly than I do 
that hard grinding in dead languages, and getting at the 


foundation, and being made to understand the value of words 
and grammar, and putting words together, is the best key to 
the English language; but I do believe that at maturer years 
—say sixteen—many boys are “full,” and have no mind to go 
further, and their thoughts are on a different tack altogether: 
and there is a something in them that wants bringing out, and 
more than often the world has brought that something out. 
after masters have failed to do so, and, if it could be ascer- 
tained, I will venture to say that there have been as successful 
parsons, merchants, lawyers, bankers, &ec., who did not go 
beyond the upper fifth, say, of a big school, as there have been 
amongst those who went in for honours. I know how we can 
point to brilliant scholars who have made exemplary bishops, 


judges, and filled the highest offices, and, generally speaking, 
they have been good athletes too, and xifted with sound 


} . 7 


common sense. But we never hear from the dons of tl! 
failures amongst the heroes of the honour lists, and of thos 
who have been fine scholars, and who wanted that articl 
sound common sense, and a knowledge of character. There ar 
such things in this world as priggishness and overwhelming 
conceit, and scholars are not by any means exempt from those 
failings any more than other pe ople, and those who have them 
generally end in practical failure, if not a breakdown. They 
become like some thoroughbreds, who win one Derby and ar 
fit for nothing afterwards. They often wish to prove them- 
selves cleverer than the tribunal before whom they appear, 
forgetting that the tribunal has a will of its own, and wants 
handling judiciously; and I have seen many a good case lost 
by a conceited and clever man propounding theories which 
weary his audience. And some of these brilliant scholars are 
the very class who often make bad masters, and won’t put 
themselves in a boy’s place, and can’t conceive how cruel it Js 
to doubt a boy who is speaking the truth, or to drive things 
into him when he is mentally weary. I am not speaking from 
theory, but from knowledge of the world and e xperience. 

But it don’t much matter; with all its faults this is not half a 
bad world, but, mind you, not Aalf so jolly as the little world of my 
boyhood. 


(To be continued 
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OLD ACTRESS. 


MARIA KELLY, 
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of Miss Street. afterwards celebrated as 
ilmost 


equalled that of Mrs. Siddons ; but 
it was based upon an incident in the 
lly, who at the beginning of last 


siding at Feltham, retaining her 


faculties to the last, and delighting still in talking of the genera- 


tions of histrionic and 


Leral 


‘y celebrities with whom she had been 


on intimate and familiar terms. not least in her affectionate re- 
membrances being her onee dear friend. Charles Lamb. 
: It is about two months since, through the mediation of Mr. 


VOL. VHI. 








‘harles Kent, whose centenary edition of Lamb’s works is in such 
ugh favour, a small government grant was awarded to Miss Kelly, 
who did not, however, live to receive it. 


She died absut a fortnight 
P 
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after, not long after she had received a visit from Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Toole. 
But I fancy I hear the astounded reader exclaim “ Eleven years 
old in 1743-4, and alive in December, 1882? Impossible!” 
Exactly so, quite impossible. It is evident to those who hav 


taken the trouble to consult the necessary records that this is onh 
another of those ingenious blendings of facts with fancies of whic] 
Lamb was so fond. Some of his statements belonged to Miss Street 


whom successive marriages changed to Mrs. Dancer, Mrs. B 
and Mrs. Crawford; others are parts of the biography of Mi 
Kelly, whose namé wi is always the same. But let me turn to facts. 
On the 14th of ' January, in the year eighteen hundred, al 
one year after Garrick’s death, the late Frances Maria Kell 
her first appearance on the boards of old Drury Lane. I ) 
year of great public excitement, when this country was throbbing 
in the fove rish hopes and fears of a great war; when ) 
gang was the night-mare horror, haunting thousands of happy 
homes, and the fifes and drums of the recruiting 3 
awakened the village echoes, as the tramp of soldiers 
rumble of departing artillery did those of the great sea-ports. 
There was much sensational talk at the time about Dr. Jenn 
and cow-pox vaccination; and the names of Nelson and the litt 
great Corsican general, Napoleon, were on every tongue 
Amongst the eminent players then on the | ls ¥W Miss 
Pope, “with her precise bit of a voice and genuin lmour 3” 
Mrs. Mattocks, “who had a never-failing recipe of suddei 


flash of laughter starting out of an acrid face;” the beautiful. 
kindly -hearted Mrs. ‘Powell, “with her honied tones:” Miss 
Murray, afterwards Mrs. Henry Siddons, “ with her sweet voice 
and eyes, the latter a little too rollin Mrs. Jordan, delightful! 
Mrs. Jordan, “ whose very voice drove away care from every heart 


but her own;” and Mrs. Siddons, “the mighty mothe the pall 
and sceptre;” Madame Storace, “loud, free and clever, with | 
reedy voice ;” Mrs. Crouch, “ once lovely, then, says Leigh Hunt, 


“going the way of all forsaken princes’ mistresses ;” the lady 
who was to become Mrs. Charles Kemble. Miss De ( amp, 
delightful, dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, whos: every motion was 


> 
] 


music ;” Mrs. Billington, “ looking like a handsome apoplexy, and 
straining her throat: aes you thought she would have one;” 
Mrs. Mellon, “a handsome girl, with a short knowing manner,” 
who afterwards married Mr. Coutts, a famous banker, and, at 
his death, became Duchess of St. Albans; together with many 
another old world celebrity, long ago forgotten. 

Then reigned, lord of Drury Lane , John Kemble, the animated 
statue of an ancient Roman, full of the cares and perplexities of 
successful management ae a unus ae difficulties, and Elliston, 
“the best lover on the stage, both in tragedy and comedy -” and 


Fawcett, whose mannerisms ol voice and action, were as ‘comical 
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as the real acting of 
Bannister, whose Job 
superior to Fawcett’s 
“who was always lifti 
Athens 5° and Powell, 
<erchief mourners of 
nasticated his grins 


sallad singer,” as. In 


Emery, « startling in ri 
most lack-a- dateica) pot 


the ideal out of trag 
Blanchard, “*a most 
Palmer, “*a dogged l 
‘who had the huskin 
“his mother;” and 
our own more recent! 
‘What troubles did 
And how much pleas 
his penny daily paper « 
But these were all! 
hree gener itions of | 
aricus: entrances and 
Mrs. Glover, “ exp) 
owerful of voice ;” M 
as l, with such sad 


Ing the st ge she beea 


or od old playgoer t 
oir] genius who play 
night at Ladbroke Hal 
whose sweet voice stil 
fathers and mothers: 
Marti n, still, happily, 


SO raptul rously as * al 


Ellen Tree. afterward 


Maria: and Miss Vi 


wife of Armand, son of! 
afterwards Mrs. Charl. 


printer’s error in the 
into Sarah Brooke); 

an. actress worthy of hi 
and Miss Taylor, aft 
Kdmund Kean, Cook. 
.—then a clown in pa 


* Bannister bei ‘ing asked 1 
e had the very face of a * ri 
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more clever comedians; and honest Jack 


Thornberry Leigh Hunt pronounced 
”* with Pope, 
up his arms, like § Paul preaching at 
he last of the jedan white hand- 
n older school;” and Munden, “ who 
| they were irresistible;” “the English 
don delighted in calling himself; and 
ic tragedy ;” and Irish Johnstone, “ of 
ncy -” and Cooke, who “took almost a 
, but put some 200d stuff into it;” an 
ulant and palsied singer, ” and Robert 
” with Henry Siddons, 
of his uncle and the melancholy mouth 
ny more, not forgetting the father of 
leparted veteran, ¢ ‘harles ~"Mathe ‘WS. 
se people have! What pleasures too! 
they give!” wrote Leigh Hunt, in 
ore tha alf a cent ury ago, The Tatler. 


a brazier is to his -_ WSS } 


ot natural actor: 


enced, for ever, so long ago that two or 
nd playgoers have since had then 
| ¢ xits 


of face. noble of figure, rich an 
‘ia Foote, whom portly Horace Smith 


eret, “a beautiful vision,” when depart- 
Countess of Harrington (and of whom 


me he was strongly reminded by a new 
and sang most charmingly the oth 
Miss Inez Bassanta): and Mrs. Waylette, 
sweetly echoes in the memories of ow 
ind Helen Fancet, now Mrs. Theodor 
ng, of whose appearance De Quincy spok 
unveiling of the ideal statuesque ;” Miss 
Mrs. Charles Kean ; her greater sister, 
, the — of *melo-drama : with tl 
‘the God of Dancing;” Madame Vestris, 
Mathews; and Sally Booth (whom a 


x 


‘st edition of Cassell’s London converts 


id Fanny Kemble, afterwards Mrs. Butler, 


lineage ; and poet-inspiring Mrs. Humby ; 
vards Mrs. Walter Lacy; together with 


Wallack, Cooper, Dibdin Pitt, » A P. Cooke 
ntomime; Booth, father of President Lin- 
coln’s assassin; and Ben Webster, 
iddler, and low com 


first known as pantomimist, 
lian (whose abandoned house, opposite 
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Kennington Church, looks as forlorn and desolate as if it mourned 
its long-time master); Tyrone Power and Vandenhoff. Then fol- 
lowing, Macready, Phelps, Wright, Osbaldeston, G. V. Brooke, 
Marston, Hudson Kirby, Charles Kean, Robson, Fechter, Keeley, 
Wigan, Charles Dillon, Mrs. Warner, Miss Cushman, Madame 
Celeste, Rosina Wright, Adelaide Kemble, and a long line of 
histrionic kings and queens, who came, saw, conquered and de- 
parted from the boards long after the triumphant first appearance 
of Francis Maria Kelly, as Prince Arthur on the boards of 
Drury Lane. 


As “ Little Fanny ” (so she was then and long afterwards called 
was born at Brighton, in December, 1790, she was then a mere 
child; but, strictly speaking, even that was not | first ap- 
pearance, for she had figured on the same stage two years befor 
(January 16th, 1798), in Colman’s spectacular and musical play 
‘Blue Beard,” when another little child, named Carey, afterwards 
famous as Edmund Kean, also appeared for the st t Bot] 
were part of a grand procession in it, and, says the con f its 


music, little Fanny’s uncle and master, Michael Kelly, “It m 


be worth noticing that the Blue Beard who rode the « ephant 
perspective over the mountains was little Edmund Kean.” 

“Blue Beard” was a grand success, and its popularity h: 
long reign indeed, dying away on the toy-stages of my boyhood 
when “ Skelt’s scenes and characters,” coloured and tinselled afte) 
the original, were in immense request for its frequent production. 
Johnson, the famous Drury “ property man,” achieved no li 
fame by his skilful production of the paste-board horses 
elephants, one large, and two smaller for perspective effe 


Sheridan had suggested hiring a real elephant from the show at 
Exeter “Change, in the Strand, but 

with a lofty scorn; “If I can’t make a better elephant than that 
at Exeter Change,” said he, “ you may hang me.” 

To return to the year 1800, the 14th of Janua y, and little 
Fanny’s performance of Prince Arthur, in Shakespeare’s “ King 
John.” It was a great triumph, and her uncle Kelly and Mrs. 
Crouch, who had both trained her privately for the part, were 
highly eratified with the reception she received. Kemble. who 
had taken great pains with her at rehearsals, expressed himself 


| 
was at the 


] ] | 
Johnson repudiated the 1qdea 


very warmly in her favour, and Sheridan stated that he 
fashionable club, Brooke’s, when Charles Fox and | 

Spencer came in after the performance, and that the former, after 
speaking of John Kemble, as the Aing, and Mrs. Siddons, as 
Constance, said, “ But there was a little girl who played Prince, 
Arthur, with whom I was greatly struck, her speaking was so 
natural ;” and he added, said Sheridan, * Take my word for it, that 
girl will be at the head of her profession !” 

~ Kelly, who despaired of ever making her a musician or a singer, 
took these words to heart, and although she remained a member 
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of the chorus, little Fanny’s training took a new form from that 
night. 

Sheridan himself saw her i he D V part on the next night. 
and eulogistically endorsed the great statesman’s praise, telling 
Kelly that he wished to read to him the part of Monimia, 
in * The Orphans; ” was convinced that she would act 
admirably. 


She played other s parts after this and sang in the choru 
and when not so eng d was a constant student of her art fron 
the front of the house, r e) st enthusiastic admiration w: 
always awakened by t! rformal , of Mrs. Jordan, to whom sli 
afterwards sald, as sh id but Vv wet ks since she owed | 
earliest and most ambitiou strionic inspiration. She played bot 
of the princes in * Ric! LTI1..” with John Kemble; she witn: 
the London début of H ry x ,the great actress’s eldest so 
ina new play which vy mn e first night ; she saw Mrs. 
Billington fall upon % stage 11 , while playing Madane, in 
* Artaxerxes.” She wi ssed Bi s first appearance at Drum 
Lane, in 1801, and w: O . theatre when an attem) 
was made to shoot the Kin ' in the pit 3 as she was w! 
bottles and glasses, les d ces were thrown from t 
gallery at the actors the st: : n a mere freak of brutality, 
which ended in a terrific riot, 1 plunging of the theatr 
darkness, and finally t! D] of soldiers with fixed bayonets 
to clear the house. = witnessed Kemble’s magnificent revi 
of Shakespeare's “Wint Pale,’and Mrs. Siddons’s wonderful acti 
in it, which created an extraordinary sensation and nightly drew 
huge crowds... She saw Thomas King, Garrick’s dear old friend, a1 
actor who had the reputation of speaking prologues and epilog 
better than any other of his time, make his final bow on the stag 
from which he was led Charles Kemble and Mrs. Jordan. Hi 
had been on the boa rour-and iC years ! The company pre- 
sented him with a ver cup, on which was inscribed from 
Shakespeare’s - Henry Fas se lines 

‘Tf he b ’ t King 
Thou sha rood fellows.” 


You will remember how cheerily and fondly Charles Lamb wrot: 
of this old actor. | 

In 1807, acting upon her uncle’s advice, Miss Kelly went to 1 
newly-built Glasgow theatre, to gain that provincial experien: 
which was considered essential to the perfect training of a pro- 
fessional player. Mrs. Siddons soon missed her, and on enquiring 


‘where the promising girl was who performed with her in “ King 
John,” was told, and remarked, “ Well, I shall be glad to see hei 
revurn to London, where she ought to be, for if she continue 
improve, 1 am much mistaken if she do not become at some tim i) 


a very conspicuous ornament to her profession.” Theatricals were ait 
a8 
{ 
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then in no very oe condition in Glasgow. John Kembk 
often played on its boards to audiences whose payments did not 
average ten sii per night, and the manager, Jackson, endured 
no little opposition and downright persecu tion from the clere 
while he was erecting the mean little circular th atre in which little 


* Miss Kelly (she was still but a child). with no little timidity 
L . " ‘ a ry. f | ; 
iE and dread, first faced a Scotch audience. The former theat 
+ had been openly burnt down by religious fanatics once, and 
| was helieved to have been secretly set fire to by them on a second 
occasion. Before she left Glasgow Miss Kelly had grown LY atly 
popular. 
In the summer of 1808, when Miss Storace and Miss P 


quitted the stage, Coleman had the Haymarket Theatre, then 
known as “ The Little Theatre in the Haymarket,” and Faweett, 


attracted no special attention. 
When Mr. Arnold opened the English Opera House for the 
burnt-out Drury Lane company, Miss Kellys ae it, and went 


= Ae 8 


ida Palmer, Liston, Charles Mathews * (the elder), his wife (formerly 
‘ee a Miss Jackson and the daughter of Mark Kelly’s first wife), Mrs. 
Ne Gibbs, Mrs. Davenport, Charles Kemble, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. St. 
+e Ledger, and Mrs. Bellamy were members of his company. Miss 
oy Kelly, on the Seely erage ote of Mathews, was also engaged t 
ve \q supply the place of | ner hi iif. -s1S ster, Mrs. Charles Mathev 8. at tile 
a close of the season, but did not appear until June, 1809, 
i when she played res 4 in “Killing No Murder,” a fare 
me by Hook, which he had to alter very conside ral Ly | a def rence 
- to the methodistical prejudices and fanaticism of the licens 
ao! | of plays, Mr. Larpent, who denounced it as “a most indecent 
: and shameful _ attack ’ upon the religious body, of whicl 
} 5 | he was a prominent member.f At the Haymarket, Miss Kelly 
e.. 
i} with it afterwards to the Lyceum, there playing w Mrs. Glover, 
o Mrs. Oakley, Miss Sterling, Mrs. Edwin, Ch: Mathews, 
Knight, Oxberry, Wewitzer, De ( Camp, Braham, Mire. M. sae Mrs. 


Mountain, and Miss Tidswell, ina long series of new pieces, many 
of which were operatic. In those days the same piece was not 


often played on more than two consecutive nignts, and a change 
in the bill was made eve ry day. Her first real hit was made in 
Sir James Bland Burgess’s “ Tricks upon Travellers.” in which she 


played Beatrice, a poor part, stupidly written, to Ghkek she gave 
wonderful promine nce, by the mere force of her : icting and sing- 
ing. ‘This was in 1810, th year in which Sir Francis Burdett was 
committed to the Tower by the House of Commons, for presuming 
to dispute its authority to imprison a Member of Parliament; that 
in which six hundred desperate French pri risone! rs of war escaped 
from the ship 1 in which they were confined in the Bay of Cadiz; 


* He had made his first L ondon appearance at this house six years before. 
t [his same gentleman refused to license Kemble’s ‘‘ Gustavus Vasa,” on the 
ground that he could not spare time to read it. 
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ind that in which a terribly alarming number of bankruptcies 
created such immense excitement and panic throughout the entire 
commercial world. 

From this year forward Miss Kelly's star was in the ascenden 
In the old melo-drama, “ Yes or No,” in “False Alarms,” and in 
many another famous long-since-forgotten play, she awakened 


nthusiasm in both press and public, and was leh d to the very 
cho that did applaud again. 

It was to this time that her love °p isode with Thomas Phillips, 
he famous Dublin vo st, belongs. Only Miss Kelly herself could 
have told why a courtship, which began in ardour, was prosecuted 
with vigour on the Or de and r ‘eived with tenderness on the 
other, was suddenly and unacco ntably broken off as if by mutual 
consent. Comments er nade freely enough at the tim: 
(seventy or more ye ago! , but they were | evide ntly r from 
those who guessed a great deal more than the 2y knew. Miss 
Kelly remained Miss K lly, nd resol itely set her f face against 
lovers, of which she i no lack in t | Lose far- -away days of he 
youthful charms and popularity. Phillips was very tale nted both 
as actor and singer. He made his début in Dublin in 1800. H 
was a tall, handsome ys o fellow, with a military bearing, was _ | 
f riding a tall charger-like horse, and affected a kind of mili 
undress when riding i id ut Dublin. He first ceed 
London, at the Lye .in 1809, and there first. saw and soon 
iter fell in love wi t | heroine of my gossiping histrionic 
biography. 

in 1811, Oxberry, i is moir of Miss eae says, Moore, 1 
poe be seeing her per! nance in bi M.P.: « TT 1e 3lue Stoe kd 
spoke of her with fervid praise. She was thal playing at Bra | 
Lane. Her acting had been noted by the critics for an absence of 
rant and staginess, for the powerful expression of ngs and 
deep pathos, by means so apparently real, that they won for hi 

deservedly,” says her fellow player, Oxberry, “ the appellation 


ft *The Child of Nat 
In 1816, while playing Nanny, in * Modern Antiques,” at Drury 
Lane Theatre, a stranger, name He George Barnett, who had pestered 


] 


ier with a couple of silly poetical love epistles, without receiving 


the slightest recognition and encourage ment, stood up in the pit 
and fired a pistol at her, “ with intent to kill and raurder her. 


Little Knight, as he was called, was playing Joey with her, and in 
the character of her lover, had just taken her into his arms, when 
the shot was fired. 

Here is an extract from the paces first eccentric letter 

“Years ago I was your admirer, but always met with disap- 
pointment. C oquetry 1 indul ige you, though often obtained at the 
expense of others. 

“ Without vanity to myself, I think my good intentions towards 
you have been more trifled with than any of my contemporaries, 
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MY claim to your person . therefore, greater, which determines 

me to demand your hand, or, in other words, to make you my wife. 
“ You will, therefore. ps vat consent tothis or ace prmy « hallenae. 

I will attend you any hour you ee on Wednesday, or before. 
“T have witnessed your dexterity in firing a gun, but suppose 


a pistol would better suit you, as be ing much lghter. 


y 
2) 
? y 


This ~— was addressed from 22, Princes Street, Dr | 
and is, I should hope, the first on record in which a lady received 
her choice of acce pting a Strs wnger as her husband, ont ya 
with him, or being assassinated by him. The defenc 


the trial of Barnett was insanity, and one of the proofs of 
insanity, advanced by his friends, was his boasting that he was 
better actor than Edmund Kean. On that ground he was acqui 
Oxberry says that “an attack ofa similar nature, and unde | 
parallel circumstances, was made upon Miss Kelly at Dublin.” Sh 
again escaped unhurt. He adds: “ Mr. Callaghan” (afterwards 
Captain Carlos Callaghan) ** was on the stage at the time, and re- 
ceived some injury. Be that as it may, his manly conduct acquired 
him many friends in Dublin; and the influence of Miss Kelly after- 
wards obtained him an engagement at the English Opera House, 
where he appeared as Don Cesar, in * The Castle of Andalusia.” 
Miss F’. M. Kelly was said to have acquired with time and g 
ness, a sense of importance which sometimes gave to her manager 


sore trouble, and often kept her from appearing before the public. 
She was determined to accept no engagement which 1n any Wa 
compromised her dignity as an actress. About money she was 


careless, but the position she had won she would retain, and to 
maintain it she was exacting in the matter of parts, refusing to pla 
any but those in which she felt she could fairly and fully display hei 
power. In those days of restriction, when actors were many and 
theatres few, this must have often resulted in self-banishment, and 
accounts for Miss Kelly’s name being comparatively unfrequently met 
with on the play-bills, even when she was in the zenith of her fame. 
Elliston and Miss Kelly were at one time S aieed in desperat 
warfare. This was at Drury Lane, when newly rebuilt after its 
destruction by fire. She refused to sing in the chorus, and Elliston 
determined to humiliate her by allowing her to play no part oi! 
importance, at the same time refusing to free her from the en- 
gagement that she might appear else where. At Drury Lane she 
again met the child she had played with in te ‘Blue Beard,” Edmu 
Kean, then reaping at last the reward of long years of degradation 
and misery in the provinces, by leaping at once to alii and 
fame ; and in an intermediate season at the Bath theatre, then in 
high repute, and the most legitimate portal to the London boards, 
she again met Property-man Johnson’s famous “ Bluebeard” ele- 
phant, which did duty in many towns after it had found a much 
less admired representative in the real animal at Drury Lane, many 


years after “ Blue Beard’s” first appearance. 
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With Kean played, in addition to Miss Kelly, Mrs. Glove 
Knight, J. Wallack, Dowton, Munden, Bannister, Mrs. Orger, 
and Oxberry 

Our heroine stood on the stage when the shabby actor from thy 
provinces, in his rough grey well-worn overcoat of many capes, 
was rehearsing for his first appearance at Drury Lane. She 
heard the sneers at the poor half-starved friendless player’s mean 
appearance and small size, and was not, one hopes, “ the lady’ 
who wondered “where they picked up the little wretch.” She was 
in the theatre when Kean came shivering in out of the snow and 
slush, on the dreary January nig 1 1814, with his thin old boots 
and wet feet, and his little bundle of well-worn properties in his 
numbed hand, and heard the horror expressed when he emerged 
dressed for Shylock, We Ing a black Wig, instead of the traditional! 
red one. Bannister and Oxberry were kind to hin, for the latte 
had played with him in the provinces, and John was kind by nature, 


ht 1 


but the rest of the company were all either haughty and reserved, 
cold as the bitter night, or offensively pitiful and condescend- 
ing to the “ young man.” After the electrical effect of his acting 
had stirred all hearts, Miss Kelly was doubtless amongst those wh 
thronged about him w ongratulations, as was alsothe gentleman 
who laughingly prophesied that the young man’s Shylock 
‘Drury” would be ‘an oyster part ”—i.e. one opening and 
disappearance. 

In 1816 a dispute arose between Miss Kelly and the Drury 
Lane management, in consequence of her desire to appear at th 


Lyceum Theatre when not playing at Drury Lane, where s! 


was, as she conceived. fairly excluded from appearing. 
Oxberry speaks of Miss Kelly’s private character in high terms. 
He says. “she not on ministered to her father’s wants, but 


restricted her own comforts to find funds for his extravagane 

The calls of the gamester are unceasing, but Miss Kelly’s purs: 
was always open to her parent;” he ultimately closed his caree 
by suicide at Paris. She also greatly assisted her brother wh: 
was in the navy, and was always tenderly kind and affectionate to 
her sisters and her father’s second wife. As an actress, the old 
player, Oxberry, who died in 1824, and was not easily pleased, 
wrote of her— 

“We know not how to speak. We consider her, in one word, 
the greatest actress we ever beheld. We have seen her Lydia 
Languish with delight. . . . In domestic tragedy she is 
perfectly unapproachable. These assumptions are all feeling, all 
nature, and every single tone is worth an ocean of high-flown 
tragedy . . . her romps leave us no room to regret Mrs. 
Jordan’s loss; her waiting women are inimitable; and trom what 
we have seen of her performances at provincial theatres, we are 
absolutely of opinion that she could sustain the first tragic 
characters better than any actress now in the metropolis. . . . 
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Miss Kelly has shown already a versatility that no other women 
in our memory ever did, but she has powe rs yet unawakened. 
. . . The drawbacks on her performance are, want of great 


j } ] 


yhysical power (for her voice is not particularly weak) and the 
i } 


general flatness of her features, that ill accord with the pre- 


conceived notions of heroines.” He afterwards wrot: ‘She 


dramatically faultless; ” and, denouncing the rising demand f 
spectacle and opera, with women put upon the stage rather for 
their beauty than their talent, added, “all Mr. Farley and Mr. 
Elliston can produce cannot make our minds wander from the 
contemplation of the mental powers of an actress like Miss Kelly. 
We admit the fascination of music, the 4 Cl of gorgeous scenery 
and we have been, perhaps, too sensi! ble the enchant 
beauty ; but these are not the only “ag we should have in 
connection with the theatre ; such sensations accord with th 
character of the box-lobby lounger, but are disgraceful to t] 
lover of Shakespeare and the drama.” 

Miss Kelly’s face in early womanhood was a very pleasant o1 


although not actually handsome, but her figure was b 
its proportion and symmetry, as well she knew, being fond of 
displaying its pe rfections in male attire. Her forehead was low, 
but her smile to the last retained its old gentleness and sweetness. 

For many on Miss Kelly’s appearances were made almost 
exclusively at “ Drury,” where Kean was also playing. There one 
by one she ail in to miss the dear old eee of her childhood and 
youth. In 1814 kindly John Bannister, Garrick’s pupil, bade the 


i 


boards farewell, just after old Richard Wron ghton had done the 
same, and about that time Miss Mellon made her last appearance, 


as did also Mrs. Johnson, who played Ophelia at the Haymarket 
in 1798. In 1815 Mrs. Powell finally retired from London, and 
in 1816 John Kemble retired, to die in 1823. 

But new-comers were not wanting to take their places, and 
prominent amongst those who did so were Miss Foote and Miss 
O’Neil. Macready and Miss Stephens (afterwards Countess of 
Essex), Miss Somerville (Mrs. Bann), Keeley and Booth, whose 
vain attempt to outshine Edmund Kean drove him in anger and 
despair out of this country to settle in America. 

I must here note a fact which has caused some confusion among 
Miss Kelly’s biographers, which is that there were the three Mis 
Kellys in the profession : the heroine of this paper, Miss F. M. Kelly, 
her sister Lydia, and an actress who afterwards attained the very 
summit of her ambition, and became the acknow ledged legitimate 
successor of Miss O’Neil, viz., Miss F. H. Kelly, also the only 
daughter of an trish milits ary officer (born in 1805 and still living. 





ad -Oxberry was born in 1784 and began his professional career with the father of 
Douglas Jerrold, of whose company Edmund Kean was then a m ak r. Oxberry 
was the low comedian, vocalist and bill printer, and Kean was even more versatile. 
Oxberry played at Covent Garden with the Kembles and Mrs. Siddons in 1807, left 
the stage with Munden. 
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A VERY OLD ACTRESS. 





performance, thus, “ Heavens! sucha scene as I have had with Miss 
Kelly this morning!” (the aleakicn of the said scene being 
merely this—Miss Kelly was desirous of having the theatre 
properly cleaned for their csiktis saga This and nothing more!) 
*“‘ By the foot of Pharoah, it was a great scene ! *—especially when 
she choked and had the glass of water » bewamht. She exaggerat 

the importance of our occupation, dreads the least prejudic 
against her establishment in the minds of any of our company, 
says the place already has quite ruined her, and, with tears in hes 
eyes, protests that any jokes at her additional expense in print 
would drive her mad. By the body of Czsar, the scene was 


incredible! It’s like a preposterous dream !” 

Did the poor old actress’s tears touch no he ? wake 
generous sympathies ? 

One of the personal rience * Charles Dickens, Leigh Hunt 
wrote of Miss Kelly in 1831, “She is perhaps, on the whole, 
best actress of the day on the Enelish stag ne ctress so oft 
makes us forget her art, by exact and seemingly unconscious 
touches of nature; and she can excite smiles and laughter, by h 


quaintness and natural simplicity, with as much ease as she can 
thrill our nerves by her representation of terror, or painfully mov: 
our sympathy as a wife, a daughter, or a sister, performin 
some heroic action, prompted by the strength of the domesti 
affections. The powers of this gifted actress were, last season, to 
much devoted to scenes of distress. painfully true and literal sh 
indeed made them; but hag rag of nature under extrem 
excitements, when too often repeated, \ itiate the taste, and make 
the ordinary tenour ot existence, even when ext ina well acted. 
appear insipid.” 

But I must put aside the pen. I wonder how many knew that 
we had amongst us an actress so famous and so old before the 
generous exertions of Mr. Charles Kent brought Miss F. M. Kelly 
once more before the public in that newspaper paragraph which 
informed us, only a few weeks ago, that in her 93rd year she 
had received a grant from the State of one hundred and fifty 
pounds. And I wonder, again, if those who now ennoble the boards 
by their talents, or make much money on it by their—whatever it 
may be, did not take a fresh and living interest in this old 
spinster lady and determine to reverently look after her, and feel 
the deeper sympathy for her because of that wonderful age which 
had carried her so far away from all her dear old companions, 
friends, and idiaieua and left her solitary and isolated, old, poor, 
and helpless, a mere waif and stray of the forgotten and uncared 
for past. 

A. H. WALL. 


—EEEE 


* These extravagant exclamations were intended &@ la Bohadil, the play being 
Jonson’s * Every Man in his Humour.” 







































A REMINISCE) CHARLES DILLON. 





THE career of most successful men in the theatrical world, in 
the early part, at least, has generally been chequered. Charles 
Dillon’s was no exception to the rule, for, like many actors that 
have scrolled their names on the plinth of fame, his was for a 
long time all cloud and no sunshine. The early efforts of the 


Kc 


present race of histrions were made under more favourable 
surroundings than th: of the past age. Charles Dillon, who 
was born about the ° 1820, and who first commenced his 
theatrical career about ten years later in the * Mistletoe Bough,’ 
may be said to have belonged to the past generation. His 
earlier experiences V rained in “those good old times” 
when journeys wer ng, tedious and expensive, and the 
rate of postage so ous a consideration, that heing out 
of an engagement V no pleasant prospect. In those days 
provincial circuits wi far apart, and it was a not unusual 
sight when an actor s out of funds and unable to afford 
the heavy fare charg by the coaches, to see him and his 
family stowed away lidst straw and luggage in one of 
the huge unwieldly waggons of the time, lumbering along the 
broken and rutted r at the high pressure speed of three o1 
four miles an hour. But there were periods when even that 
luxury could not be indulged in, and when walking was the only 
resource left—lame legs and sore feet being the result. ‘More 
than one tragedian of my acquaintance has been known, unde 
cover of night, to lim) ito some sleepy little town with his smal] 
amount of properties is carpet bag—miunus almost everything 
else except ambition. ‘These experiences, which seemed hard and 
cruel at the time, ha served, when success arrived at last. to 
make laughter for many a sociable hour, when in the twilight, 
round the domestic hearth, old friends have assembled, and the 
welcome words, “ I remember” or “* That reminds me of,” &c., &e., 
has been the commencement of a series of anecdotes of the 
early hardships that. each had in his turn gone through. | 


have often heard Charles Dillon describe how, when a young 
man, he had to make one of those foot journeys. He had 
accepted an engagement to play / ad mm a small country town, 
and such was the pauperised state of his purse that he had 
no alternative but to walk, and so he set out at once. The 
weather was not inviting nor his apparel over warm for the season 
of the year, but he was young, enthusiastic, and, as he was about 
to play lead for the first time, the poverty of the present was lost 
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in the glory of the future! On his way he had to pass throug] 
Stratford-on-Avon, and there he determined to pause for refresh- 
ment and, like a histrionic pilgrim, offer up his devotion at the 
shrine of Shakespeare. After a trudge of many miles he arrived. 
His first thought, as he passed a cosy inn with its glowing fire and 
sanded floor, was to avail himself of the comforts offered in the 


shape of some bread and cheese and ale, but such was his de- 
votion to the memory of the bard that, tired and hungry as he 
was, he determined to visit the shrine of Shakespeare first. 


Arrived at the place and looking at it for the first time in his 
life, so long and earnestly did he gaze at the house that he was 


9 
asked by the guide to step inside. He did so, and was shown 
through the building, and, on leaving, so absorbed was he in 
reverie, that he dropped a silver coin into the hand of his guide. 
Then he made for the cosy inn which had attracted his attention 
on entering the town, but almost on the threshold he suddenly 
stopped, for he remembered he had given away the only shilling 
he owned in the world. The picture of bread and cheese, ale and 
rest vanished in an instant, and there was nothing for i it, to 
resume his journey, with his saibsctit reproving him for th 


sacrifice he had made to the idol of his aa Arrived, completely 
worn out, at his destination, he obtained lodgings at a quaint litt] 

shop, owned by a plump little baker, who was not unlike the 
plump little loaves exhibited in his own window. The baker was 
his own master, journeyman, errand-boy and all. He had a round, 
fat, good-humoured face, from which twinkled a pair of larg 
laughing eyes ; while his wife was a perfect little dot of a woma 
with almost the same round, merry face and the same kind of 
eyes as the husband, only that now and again the merry look 
softened into a motherly light as she watched, unseen, the young 
tragedian in the most practical and are way demolishing a 
pel rfect tower of toast and ham and egos, t] f 

a dee pre fre shing draught of tea! 

Young Dillon soon found that the theatre of the plac was 
looked upon by the inhabitants generally as a sort of haunted 
grange, and that it was left accordingly to rank grass, damp, mould 
and cobwebs. In the daylight it was shunned, but at night, no 
superstitious peasant ever avoided ghostly tower more completely 
than—with a few exceptions—did the people of that far-behind- 
the-age little market town. This was not a bright prospect for our 
“ tragedians of the City,” still they determined to persevere in the 
hope “of eventu: lly proving successful. I may here remark that in 
all the world I don’t know a class of people that trust more to 
to-morrow than actors. However black the cloud may be they can 
always see in it a silver liming, be the business never so bad, 
hardship never so great, hope rises before them like a Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, and blindly will they follow its fascinations through fog 
and fen, as it were, into deeper misery. 
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instance for, though the attendance was 
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influence that water always had over him, he watch : the eddying 
current as it leaped along and gave himself completely up to the 
grim jailor of his thoughts, till at last a fitful wom restless sleep - 
seized upon him. This sleep, however, brought no soothing balm 
to his mind, for as he leaned there with his head er - his 
crossed arms, the vision of his landlord and, worst of all, his land- 
lady, rose before him, demanding with angry violence the 1 payment 
due to them. The more he pleaded the more they raved and heaped 
his head with scornful epithets. Then the surroundings  sud- 
denly changed, and he was in a deep and lonely cell, dark and 
gloomy as his own thoughts. Again there were the reproachful faces 
of his landlord and landlady peering at him from the grating. 
At length something touched him, when, witha start, he woke, 
and found himself in the broad daylight with the little baker 
standing beside him. He had been his morning rounds and un- 
expectedly come upon his truant lod: 


oer. Without a word he 
twite hed Dillon | V the sleeve, and hot . turne | awa Dillo ; 
ing by the side of his captor with all the air of culprit con- 
cealing as well as he could the gyves upon his wrist a | Not «: Sead 
was uttered by either till, reaching home, the little bak | 


the COSY kitchen with its bright hearth and glow of comfort 
pointing to where his wife sat, her face pale and sa 
wet with tears, said: “ Never been to bed all night—never cried 
so much since we lost our little one; it was cruel to treat us lik 


that, sir, cruel.” The little baker, as if poor Dillon had been a 
refractory child, led him to the warmest corner of the room where 
the table was laid with his last night’s supper. ‘ Never mind,” 
said the little woman, with a joyous laugh, as she dried her eyes, 
““the bad boy’s come home again, and please to remember, sir, 


THIS IS your home till a better one turns up.” So saying, 
bustled a bout with the colour once again in her motherly face, an 
as if her sudden flow of spirit was infectious the whole room seemet 
to Dillon’s imagination to look brighter and bonnier. The pa 
was soon spluttering on the fire, the kettle sang, the coffee steamed, 
the toast looked more mountainous than ever, aS poor Dillon, with 
a “ Bless you, mother,” quivering on his lip, fairly broke and wept 
like a baby! 

Many years after, when fortune had changed and he was the 
successful lessee of the Lyceum, he was one night slyppin g t hrough 
the usual crowd of idlers and the curious, into his brougham when 
a voice, with more emotion than grammar, cri That’s him!” 
Something in the tone of voice took his mind back to that quaint 
little couple | have attempted to deseribe. He turned, and there 
before him, with their heads whiter, but their faces kindly and 
genial as ever, were his old landlord and landlady Dillon drove 
to the end of the street and got out and waited. Soon the pair 
passed him, and he followed inthe shadow. For a long time they 


did not speak, till at last the little woman said, in a sad voice, 
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‘“ He didn’t know us, John, and yet he saw us.” But suddenly 
there was a rush, a squeezing of hands, and uttering of joyous ex- 
clamations; and that night, in one of the best rooms in an hotel 
in the Strand, three people made merry; the old kindness and 
love were born again, and when they parted the same motherly 
voice, though in different tones, said, “God bless him, he hadn’t 
forgotten us after all! ’ 


HAL LOWTHER. 


GAY SYBIL! 


Gay Sybil, fair mistress of the Hall, 

Cometh forth each morning to bless the flowers 
(Herself the loveliest flower of all) ; 

And she sighs amid her garden bowers— 
As the orient beams on her roselips play— 


‘Ah me! that men-lovers should crowd one’s day !” 


* 


O happy the glades where wander her feet ! 
How many a squire at those feet would kneel 
And crave but one hand with a kiss to greet. 
Ah, vain! for what human touch may she feel ? 
Yet that envious pug and her tawny “ bull” 
May have her caresses right plentiful ! 
At the hunt she leadeth o’er fence and sward, 
A miracle rare of grace, I ween; 
And many a horseman panteth hard 
To win by the side of the dapper queen. 
But O bold rider, have care of thy breath, 
For Sybil may ile when in at th y de ath! 


And at night, when the merry dance goes round 
And the lamps blaze sheen in the festive hall, 
Gleam brighter her auburn locks pearl-bound 
And the winsome rays from her eyes that fall. 
Do thy hopes rise aigh as she moves with thee : ? 
Ah, tremulous heart, it were wise to flee! 


Say, shall love ever torture that form divine ? 
O Sybil, sweet angel, you'll pine one day ; 
For your base neglect that proud pug shall whine, 
While a tear down your crimson cheek doth stray. 
Yet, methinks, e’en then a sad train of men 
Will weep your pet soul to its joy again! 


J. B. DALTON. 
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HAUNTED HEARTS. 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


THE stranger had been inducted into the room provided for him. 
It was the same which Wilfred Poynings had occupied in years 
gone by. It was the same where W ilfred Poynings had { fought 
the bitter fight, in which self-sacrifice to fancied duty had been the 
victor. And there, once again, sat Wilfred Poynings, for it was 
he. Nothing had been removed from that room in which so m: 111} 
of his youthful hopes and aspirations had filled his mind with a 
fantastic world of dreams. A fire had already been lighted ; 
lamp shed its rays around; and—yes !—there still stood on the 
table the portrait of his father. Once more he knelt before it as 
if to ask a blessing, then rose and looked around with emotion on 
this theatre of his early life. It was evident that some friendly 
hand had bestowed the tenderest care on his belongings in that 
room. Everything had been dusted andcleaned. Each chair and 
table, book, paper, fishing-rod, or inkstand was in its accustomed 
place. For a moment athought of exultation darted through his 
mind: could Alice have thus evidenced her sympathy for all that 
had once been his and that he had left behind him? It was a 
fitful flash of hope that did not even flicker; it was gone 
rejected at once as a delusive meteor. No; it was impossible. 
She was no longer the Alice of his passionate admiration 3 she, 
now so cold, so ‘stern: doubtless she hate d, as she despised, him in 
her heart—if ever a thought of him crossed her mind. ia she 
could never have cherished his memory by that tender care, which 
recalled the times gone by and lost for ever. He had been a mad 
fool to have ventured near that well-known mansion, once his 
happy home, he reasoned with himself. But he had striven in 
vain to resist the spell which lured him thither, as if by magic 
witchery. His heart was haunted by the spectre of the happy 
past ; and the spectre had driven him to that trysting place of fate, 
whether he would or no. He sat by the table, looked fondly 
again at his father’s portrait, and then, stretching out his arms, 
bent his head between them and murmured, half aloud, “1 have 
seen her now, and all is over.” He heard some one enter the 
room : but he did not stir ; he was startled, however, by the sound 
of sobbing, and raising his head he saw, kneeling by his side, the 
form of Harris; and, before he could speak, the girl had seized 
one of his hands and covered it with passionate kisses. 
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“Good heavens! what does this mean?” said Wilfred, starting 
up. 
“Hush!” said the poor girl, rising to her feet, and endeavouring 


to repress her hysterical sobbing, although the tears still coursed 
themselves down her pretty cheeks, ‘* Not so loud! I knewat once that 
it was you, and I was so glad, and yet so sorry—and so frightened !” 

“How did you discover me?” whispered Wilfred, “I thought 
myself so changed.” 

“Trust to a woman’s heart, you cannot deceive that!” mur- 
mured Harris, as the blood rushed into her cheeks. 

“And yet her heart was dumb!” was the thought that passed 
through the mind of Alice’s lover. 

“Oh, Mr. Poynings! youare in danger here ;” said the fond girl 
hurriedly, wiping away her tears; * should that horrid Donce 
discover you——” 

“ But Donce has evidently no suspicions—” 

“No! not as yet; but purblind as some men may be, malice 
and hate are wonderful spectacles for dull eves. Even unknown 





to him he hates you by instinct. He is furious at the thought 
of waiting on you; and so I snubbed him, and told him that | 
would let you know supper was prepared for you below. I was 
glad to have the opportunity.” 

“And it was you 10 cared for my poor relics here ?” said 


Wilfred. 

“It was I,” answered Harris, with her eyes cast down. 

“ God bless you!” was the fervent ejaculation coming from the 
grateful object of her solicitude, although evidently as much 
bewildered as touched by the girl’s strong emotion. There was a 
pause of silence between the two. 

“You must come now, Mr. Wilfred,” said Harris, mastering her- 
self at last; “delay might excite suspicions in that horrid man. 
The supper will be ready by this time,” and she led the way 
into the little hall. 

Donce was there, with the footman superintending the supper 
preparations on the table whilst he reposed in an arm-chair by the 
hre ; and he was still grumbling, “‘ A pretty business to be obliged 
to wait on tramps,” as Harris came in, shortly followed by Wilfred 
Poynings. 

“ Well, then go, if you don’t like it,” snapped the lady’s maid ; 
“|’m sure we don’t want you. Joseph and I can wait.” 

But a spirit of contradiction was one of Mr. Donce’ 
characteristics. 

“| have my lady’s orders, and I remain,” he grumbled, rising 
condescendingly from his chair. Harris shrugged her shoulders, 
pettishly. Her great anxiety was to prevent her enemy from 
approaching the stranger near enough to be able, perhaps, to 
recognise him: but her manceuvres to this effect were certainly 
rather more zealousthan discreet. When Mr. Donce gruffly announced 
Q2 
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to the guest that supper was ready, she pushed between the two 
to place the stranger’s chair; as the ex-valet took the other side, 
she was again before him on the pretence of arranging the spoons 
and glasses. Now she officiously unfolded the napkin and flourished 
it between Wilfred’s face and the table lamp; now she stumbled 
against Donce in a different position, with the exclamation, ‘* There 
you awkward man, you will upset everything!” It was surprising 
that no suspicions were aroused.on the part ‘of Mr. Donce; but he 
was too much preoccupied with the sense of his own outraged 
dignity to entertain another thought. He merely growled, 
“Mrs. Harris, 1 must insist on your not interfering—I am told it 
is my duty to wait on this individual; and my duty I must do.” 
But Harris persisted in her manceuvres, and the old feud was 
beginning to wax fiercely between the two domestics, when the 
portly form of Lady Bellairs appeared on the top of the stairs. 

“‘ What’s the meaning of all this wrangling?” she cried, autho- 
ritatively. ‘ You may go, Donce, and Joseph too. I will wait 
myself on the gentleman.” 

“ But my lady—” commenced Mr. Donce. 

“Didn’t you hear me, man?” pursued Lady Bellairs, sweep- 
ing down the stairs. “You may go. If anything else is wanted I 
will ring. You go, and you too, Joseph ; Harris will help me 
if necessary.” 

Harris heaved a sigh of contentment, as Mr. Donce left the 
hall, followed by the man-servant. 

“You do not eat,” said Lady Bellairs to the guest, with her most 
winning smile. 

“TI don’t know how to thank you sufficiently,” re sponded Wilfred, 
in a subdued tone. “ But I really am not hungry.” 

‘You must—indeed you must eat—yjust to repair your shattered 
strength,” persisted the would-be hostess. ‘ Would you let me see 
you fainting from inanition before me? Here, just try this wing 
of a chicken, it will just suit an invalid ”—and Yo placed a por- 
tion of a cold fowl on the stranger’s plate—“ and a glass of good 
wine. They say that the cellar is good here, and the wine first- 
rate ; but I know little of these matters, I am not a materialist, 
you ‘know. Come! you must give me your judgment on the 
wine ?” 

Wilfred endeavoured to obey her ladyship’s behest ; but he was 
choking with emotion, and he felt that he could not swallow a 
morsel. 

‘Oh, my dear Mr. Barton,” pursued Lady Bellairs, in a pensive 
tone, as she seated herself “coquettishly by his side, “ you really 
ought to bestow a juster appreciation on our poor hospitality—sueh 
as it is. I know well that Langbourne Manor House is far froin 
being what it was in former days; but we do our best. Yes, my 
dear Mr. Barton, there was once a time when all was life and 


brightness all gone!” And she sighed a 
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deep and explosive sigh. ‘Ah! my dear Mr. Barton,” she con- 
tinued, musingly, “ whe n Ithink of those days it wrings my heart. 
It is a sad—sad life I lead. I was once the most brilliant, the 
most admired in the best society. Ah! those, indeed, were happy 
days! Ah! if you had seen me then, the brilliant constellation 
of the ball-room, sparkling with all my diamonds—for I have the 


most superb diamonds. I never speak of them now; I never 
care to exhibit them to a mortal soul. These souvenirs of a 
happy past are more than I can bear. But for you, my dear Mr. 
Barton, for you, I will make a sacrifice of my own feelings. Here, 
Harris ——” 

“T must entreat your ladyship not to make any such sacrifice 


on my account,” said her guest, in a low, embarrassed tone. 
“ Re ally, you must not trouble yourself for me.” 


“Yes, they will be sure to interest you. I must do my little 


ev 


best to while away the time. Here, Harris,” pursued Lady 

sellairs, pulling out an ornamented ke -y, “open my Japanese 
cabinet, and bring me down my jewel casket. What does the girl 
stand staring there for ?”—the » girl had hesitated —“ go, and do 
as I tell you! ” 

Mrs. Harris disappeared up the staircase, casting hehind her a 
painful look at Wilfred. 

“Would you believe it, my dear Mr. Barton,” pursued her 


ladyship, “that these diamonds were once stolen by a horrid 
wretch of a fellow, a vile, ugly, low-born creature.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes! my dear Mr. Barton, he was one of those low fellows, 
with whom a man like you is never tikely to come into contact. 
[recovered my diamonds; the fellow ran away and disappeare dd, 
and the affair was foolishly hushed up; but the agonies I en- 
dured at that time none can tell.” And so Lady Bellairs babbled 
on until Harris returned with. the casket, and placed it on the 
table. 

This precious depository was opened by another richly chased 
key 

‘“* Now look, my dear Mr. Barton, what a remarkable lustre there 
is on these gems. Examine them for yourself,” and she placed 
the casket in the hands of the stranger—but it was rudely 
snatched away. Wilfred Poynings turned, witha start, and saw 
Lady Langbourne, who had followed Harris down the staircase, 
unheard and unseen. 

“Mother!” she said,in a cold, harsh voice, “ these jewels will 
be safer in your possession, under lock and key, than in the hands 
of this—gentleman.” 

A conviction darted at once through the mind of Wilfred 
Poynings, like a lightning fi: ash—she knew him! 

“My child, what do you mean?” cried Lady Bellairs, aghast— 
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“Really, your rudeness passes all bounds ; and, considering how 
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you have been brought up, I cannot conceive how—my dear Mr. 
Barton,” she continued, low, as Lady Langbourne turned away to 
place the casket in the hands of the attending Harris, with in 
junctions to return it to its usual place of security, “ you really 
must excuse a little abruptness on the part of my poor daughter : 
she has been much tried, and her temper is not hens it, was, 
poor dear ; you must make allowances.” Then,as Lady Langbourne 
again approached, she drew her aside to exposti lake, “ Mr. 
Barton will make allowances, I have no doubt; but you, 
positively, must control yourtemper, lam thoroughly ashamed 


of you. 
Lady Langbourne took no notice of the lecture addressed to 
her, and simply turned away with the words, “ Leave us, mother. ] 


will do the honours for this gentleman, and make him what 
apologies are due to him.” 

“But Alice,” began Lady Bellairs, in tones of expostulat 
but the imperative manner, and cold, hard bearing of he 
daughter had long since subdued her spirit. She merely mumble 

Parthian shot: ‘“‘ Your temper grows worse and worse, I an 
grieved to see,” and retreated : slowly upstairs. 


CHAPTER LY, 


WHEN the two beings, formerly so dear to each other, once more, 
after a lapse of years, stood face to face, a painful silence ensued. 

It was Wilfred Poynings who spoke at last. 

“1 see you know me, madam,” he cried, almost proudly; ‘ you 
have discovered who I am.” Lady Langbourne was evidently 
struggling with violent emotion, and she.seemed unable to find 
the strength to speak. “Yes, I am Wilfred Poynings, the 
object of your uncle’s bounty, 1 the friend of his son, the man 
you once loved.” Lady Langbourne shudder d and sank down 
into a chair, closed her eyes with an expression of the dee pest pain, 
mingled with indigni ition and disgust. Her hands were clenched 
before her; but still she did not speak. * Yes, I can say it truly, 
the man you once loved; I do not deceive myself, you did love 
me, eeongh the words of love were never spoken. I know you 
loved me, by the very excess of hate and scorn you show mé 
now.” 

“That hate and scorn are merited,” Lady Langbourne found 
words to say, although she never opened her eyes to look on the 
man who stood before her erect and almost proud. 

“No! they are not merited,” he said, coldly but firmly, “ for I 
was innocent of any deed that should have brought them on my 
head.” 

*‘ Innocent !” exclaimed his accuser, at last flashing her eyes on 
him, as if to find in his face some conviction of the truth of his 
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assertion. But then, with a low bitter laugh, she added, after a 
pause, “ Innocent! innocent !—did not your own mouth condemn 
you?” 

~ “Tt did! but my inn ocence is no less true,” pleaded Wilfred. 
‘“ Had I been really guilty , should [ have been here now ? Should 
[ have allowed that powel real 1 feeling, which incessantly haunts my 
heart, to have driven me, against my will, against my better 
reason, to this house, with no intent except te look on the beloved 
place once more ? ” 

“In such a heart of crime as yours, what is a falsehood miore 
or less?” cried Lady Langbourne, springing up, and crossing th 
room as if to leave him. 

“Oh, I can bear all this no longer!” exclaimed the wretched 
man, losing all his previous forced calmness of manner; “I have 

uffered long ; I have expiated bitterly my devotion to those I loved ; 
my courage fails me at the last, before the unmerited scorn of the 
woman, to whom alone my heart has been given in this world.” 


‘You insult me, sir,’ cried the lady, violently, shrinking from 
him, as he approached, with a shudder, as if a noxious creature 


had come near her. 
“T am wrong,” said Wilfred, humbly, retreating from her; “ | 
am wrong—utterly unjustified in speaking of a love, which—pure 





as it may be I ought lot to allow to dwell on my tongue now, 
and which is nothing, nothing now to you; but I have a “right to 
defend myself, at least to exculpate myself before you, when my 


avowal of the truth can no longer do harm now, alas, to one who 
was my friend.” 

“What would you say?” exclaimed Lady Langbourne, turning 
suddenly, and dropping r her previous tone of scorn and indignation 

Was her heart humbled ‘by tender recollections of the past, 
which had subdued her, spite of herself—who can tell? She was 
evidently prepared to listen, although she still paced the room 
feverishly. 

“ You will hear me?” said Wilfred, eagerly. 

“Tl humiliate myself by so doing ; but you appeal to me in the 
name of justice, and I will hear you.” Lady Langbourne, as he 
spoke, seated herself on a bench beneath the staircase, where she 
was entirely in the shade, and where the light of the lamp and 
candles on the large fireplace could not pe netrate. Was she afraid 
that Wilfred should see the emotions that might flit over her 
countenance ? She sat with sunken head, and arms lying listless 
on her lap, although her fingers occasionally twitched nervously. 


Wilfred Poynings stood by the table, with his hands touc ‘hing it. 


almost as a criminal at the bar. It was a cruel task he had before 
him—the denunciation of his dear friend, the husband of the woman 
headdressed. In such simple words as he could find, and with 
every possible gloss of extenuation, he told her Vivian Langbourne 
had plunged more and more into difficulty and debt by his 
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extravagance, and especially by his propensity for gambling ; how 
he, when without resources, had a heav y de bt of honour to meet 
immediately, but did not dare to confess his position to his father 
how he had borrowed the diamonds of his aunt, by her free will 
as he asserted, with the intention of pledging them, in order to 
wipe off the cruel debt of honour, and redeeming them, when 
fortune should again smile on him; how he (Wilfred) had been per- 
suaded to go over to London, and raise the necessary money on the 
diamonds, and had obeyed his friend’s behest; how the diamonds, 
contrary to Vivian’s anticipations, were missed, by a fatality, 
almost immediately, and the conviction forced on his own mind, 
that they had been robbed,.not borrowed by consent of the 
owner. 

‘** How could I,” pursued Wilfred, with deep emotion, “ I, who 
owed everything to Sir Heathcote, I—who loved poor Vivian as a 
brother—how could I allow him to be cursed by his father, whose 
heart woula have been broken—to be denounced—dishonoured ? 
Who was I ?—a poor object of charity! What was I—I the orp han, 
the poor soldier’s son—in comparison with those who had been all 
in the world to me, and whose family honour I resolved to save? 
I took the deed on myself. Now you know all. I have betrayed 
the secret ; but it is you who have forced me to it.” 

Lady Langbourne had been evidently much excited and 
agitated by the revelation. She could have been faintly seen 
rocking herself to and fro in the gloom of the shadow where she 
sat; but she remained cold and impassive,and gave no sign of 
belief in the story or of denial. Was she overwhelmed by a flood 
of newly-formed doubts? or were incredulity and determination 
to persist in her old convictions uppermost in her mind ? 

The silence between the two was suddenly broken by a wild 
joyous laugh. Two arms were thrown on Wilfred’s neck from 
behind. He started and, on turning, stood face to face with Sir 
Vivian, who had crept down the staircase unseen and unheeded. 
Wilfred felt as if the apparition came to upbraid him for his 
treachery. 

“Oh, pardon me! pardon me, dear friend,” he said, sinking on 
his knees and taking Vivian’s hand; “ pardon me for what I have 





confessed. But 1 was crushed to the earth by——” he could say 
no more. : 

“Pardon! J pardon you!” said the madman, softly, as if 
seeking to understand. “No, no; it isn’t that — what 
is it?” 


“Oh! if he could but speak and tell the truth!” was Wilfred’s 
thought. 

“Yes; tis that! ’tis that! I know what I have to ae to you,” 
stammered Sir Vivian. “I have to tell you that- ” As he 
spoke he caught sight of Lady Langbourne, and stagpe ‘red back 
with a shudder; then looked at Wilfred and, with a wild laugh, 
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cried, “No, no; I have nothing to tell you now; nothing, 
nothing!” 

“Do but say that you know my innocence, I implore you!” 
exclaimed Wilfred. “Speak, Vivian; only say that I am inno- 
cent!” 

The madman looked at Lady Langbourne with an expression of 
extreme terror, and then only shook his head. 

“Leave this comedy, sir,” said Lady Langbourne to Wilfred, 
coldly. “It is clear you have spec ulated on my poor husband’s 
aberration of intellect to obtain some credence in the wild tale 
you have just now been fabricating. 

“ Yes, yes!” sobbed Wilfred, in despair, “heaven must work a 
miracle—illumine the reason of this poor sufferer, permit him to 
attest the truth—before your hard heart can be moved to 
believe!” 

“No more of this acting,sir. You know he cannot speak ; you 
are sure of his silence.” With these disdainful words, Lady 
Langbourne turned awa 

“Still cold me scornful !” retorted Wilfred, as his exasperation 
mastered him. ‘“ Ah, madam ! you are unworthy of a true man’s 
love ! I know aa remains to me to do!” 

He turned to leave the hall, when Sir Vivian threw his arms 
about his neck. 

“They shall not harm you! They shall not harm you!” he 
cried, defiantly, looking back with angry, and yet terrified, eyes at 
his wife. 

The loud voices brought Lady Bellairs from the rooms above, and 
Dr. Hodson from the interior of the house. 

‘“ What does this mean?” exclaimed the former, with anxious 
curiosity. 

“It means—it means,” said Lady Langbourne, “that this 
man ”—pointing to Wi fred : but she could say no more—she 
paused, as if choking. The bitter thought came to her mind that, 
much as she might despise the man she had once loved, she could 
not denounce him, and that her weakness was in itself despicable 
and odious. 

Whilst Dr. Hodson was occupied in trying to soothe the excite- 
ment of the madman, looking at the same time on all around 
with his far-searching eyes, as if he thought to see some light 
gleaming to enlighte n the mystery of Sir Vivian’s madness, 





Wilfred Poynings left the hall abruptly, heedless of the cries of 


the poor maniac, who still attempted to reach and hold him in his 
arms. 

Lady Langbourne had sunk down on a seat and, hiding her face 
on her hands, was roc king herself backwards and forwards, swayed 
hither and thither by a storm of doubt. 
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CHAPTER I. 


AFTER a sleepless night, during which the most painfully 
conflicting feelings tertured her mind, Lady Langbourne sat by 
the side of her husband (who, after all his wild excitement, now 
slept peacefully), the same tormenting doubts and fears still 
struggling for mastery. Sometimes she allowed belief in Wilfred’s 
story to possess her; but belief in him condemned her husband; 
and she strove to deben the suggestion that he could be guilty of 
a crime, so mean and ignominious, from her thoughts. Again she 
asked herself, Was she unjust in her persistence in disbelieving ? 
and yet the tale was so improbable. No! she would not believe it 
—she did not dare to believe it—she did not dare—for, spite of 
all, she feared that, should Wilfred be innocent, and so noble, so 
self-sacrificing in his innocence, she might love him still. No! 
better be obstinate in disbelief. It was a sore struggle in that 
poor haunted heart—haunted by so many ghosts of days gone by 
haunted by new spectres of doubts and terror. 

She rose at last from the bedside and paced the room, indi gnant 
with herself for having allowed such thoughts to master her 
Sir Vivian still slept peacefully—and wrapping a shi wl over 4 
head, she threw open the window ofan ante-room reaching the Faso 
which gave access to a raised terrace on the southern side of the 
manor house. This terrace communic a rs stral; gn on with the 
hill-side, covered with woods, against which that portion of the 
mansion was built. From an opening in the balustrade of this 
terrace a flight of steps led down to the plantations below. 

Lady Langbourne felt like one suffocating—she needed air to 
breathe. A sudden change had taken place in the weather. The 
night had become compar: atively mid. The morning sun was 
bright and cheery, and, spite of the season of the year, the air felt 
soft and balmy. She losked over the balustrade of the covered 
terrace : the snow was being melted in a slight but genial thaw; 
the icy chains of the earth : were giving way; but she shuddered 
at the t hought that there was still a core of ice around her heart— 
that no balmy hope could come to thaw the freezing cold in her 
own soul. 

The only comfort she could find within was in the thought that 
Wilfred Poynings was no longer beneath that roof—no longer in 
near proximity to herself. No! she knew that he had left the 
house. He was gone—gone! already far away, she hoped, to avoid 
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discovery, disgrace, and possible imprisonment. Yes! gone—for 
ever, probably! and she would never see him again; never more 
be troubled by his distracting and humiliating presence: and yet 
her sigh of relief at this thought was accompanie d bya feeling of 
pain, which was almost the agony of despair. 

[t was with listless indifference that Lady Langbourne followed 
the movements of Bill Soames, the gardener’s boy, as he passed 
along the walk, skirting the plantations below, apparently on his 
way to the neighbouring town. She saw without seeing, her 
mind receiving no impression from the « ject that passed before 
her eyes. But a sudden movement, confus sing to her senses at 
first, at last arrested her attention. Mr. Donce, t the late valet of 
her uncle and the present major-domo of Langbourne Manor, had 
seized the boy by the collar, and was shaking him and euffing him 


ingrily. It was evident that he was endeavouring to take posses- 
sion of a paper, which the boy held in his hand, and was refusing 
to give up. The man’s strength and violence prevailed, however. 
The paper, which now appeared to be a letter, was wrested from the 
boy’s grasp;.and Mr. Donce seemed somewhat puzzled and sur- 
prised as he read the surperscription. But Mr. Donce’s triumph 
and wonder were of short duration ; a third person had come un- 
seen behind him and snatched the letter from his hand in turn. 


This fresh actor in the little bustling scene was Lady Bellairs’ 
maid, Mrs. Harris. An altercation ensued between the two ser- 
vente, brief as it was violent. Mrs. Harris turned and ran towards 
the house with her prize, followed, with less fleet steps, by the ex- 
valet, whilst master Bill Soames struggled after them, howling 
partly from despair at losing his treasure, and partly from resent- 
ment at the undeserved beating he had received. 
Preoccupied as Lady Langbourne might be with her own conflict- 
ing thoughts, she could not but be attracted by the strange little 
drama acted below her. What was that letter; and what could 
occasion the excitement concerning it? <A mere little domestic 
controversy between the servants, probably, which could in no way 
concern her. Yet what ee sentime nt was it whispering to her, 
that this letter contained a matter of the deepest importance to 
her fate ? Her nervous aii was so completely unstrung, that 
this involuntary presentiment swept over her like a cold wave 
which made her shudder. Reason with herself as she might, she 
gave way to this new stra nge feeling, mid determined to fi thom the 
little mystery of the letter. She retired to her boudoir attached 
to the room now occupi: d by Sir Vivian, and rang the bell with 
the violence of impatience. To the servant who answered her 
summons she expressed her desire that her mother’s maid, Harris, 
should be sent to her immediately. 

In due time, the buxom lady’s maid appeared. But, instead of 
her usual frank expression, she wore an air of embarrassment, 


almost amounting to a conciousness of guilt. 
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Without any hesitation Lady Langbourne plunged at once into 
the matter, which now so strangely preoccupied her mind. 

“ What was that letter, Harris, which you snatched just now 
from the hands of Donce ? I want to know.” 

For some time the girl hesitated to reply. At last came the 
unwilling and evasive answer, “I don’t think it is anything in 
which your ladyship can have any interest.’ | 

“] want to know,” repeated Lady Langbourne, in a hard, cold 
tone. 

Another pause of hesitation on the part of Harris. 

‘* Have you the letter still?’ 

No answer, but a fearful increase of embarrassment. 

“ Have you the letter still ? I should like to see it.” 

With evident unwillingness, the girl drew the letter from her 
pocket, and handed it over to her inquisitor. 

Lady Langbourne took it, and she started painfully; she knew 
the hand-writing well, and the letter was addressed to ‘ George 
Felton, Esq., Superintendent of the Rural Police.” She gasped 
as if suffocating. The writing was that of Wilfred Poynings, 
and it was intended for the police—for the police! What 
could this strange incident mean? How would it affect them all ? 
Could it possibly contain information which was purposed to 
denounce her wretched husband? She trembled violently, but 
she mastered herself sufficiently to say, in the same cold, hard tone 
as before, “ You know, girl, who is the writer of this letter ?” 

Harris hesitated again. But she took courage at last to avow, 
“Yes, my lady, I won't tell a lie, 1 do know.” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Langbourne, somewhat startled by her 
avowal ; “ and who may it be ?” 

“ Your ladyship must pardon me, but I had rather not say.’ 

“Indeed :” repeated the lady, with the conviction that Harris 
was really acquainted with the secret of Wilfred’s identity. ‘ And 
you took this letter from Donce’s hands because you knew who 
the writer was ? ” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ But why ?” Harris was still silent—*“ but why, I ask ?—speak 
out, girl !—speak out! You have nothing to fear ; he has nothing 
to fear—speak out ! ” 

“ Well, my lady!” sobbed out Harris, at last, in a very hysterical 
fashion, “ you see it was addressed to the police ; and I feared he 
wanted to give himself up.” 

“Give himself up e 

“Yes, my lady! that’s just what he would be sure to do! He 
went last night to the village for a roof over his head.” 

“How did you know this? ”—a pause—‘ how did you know 
this ?” 

Harris blushed scarlet, and hung her head. At last came the 
words, in smothered tones, “ Because I followed him.” Another 
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pause on both sides. ‘ This morning, Bob Soames, the gardener’s 
boy came for orders. He had the le tter which he—that is, the 
man—had given him to taketothe town. He was fool enough to 
let Donce see it. Donce seemed to smell a rat, followed the. boy, 
and tried to take the letter from him; but I was determined he 
should not have it, and so—and so 45 

“ You took it from him, fearing that he might do the writer an 
injury.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ And with the knowl ige that you were trying to stop the due 
course of justice ?” 

“Yes, my lady—no, no, my lady,” said Harris, eagerly correct- 


ing he rself ; ‘“7] mean,no. Real justice would acquit—” a pause, 
then—* him of the accusation against him. I'll swear he is not 
guilty.” 


Lady Langbourne started painfully, and was silent for a 
moment. 

“Do you know the weight and importance of what you are 
saying, girl?” she cried. 

“Perhaps not. I only say what I think and feel,” said Harris, 
steadily and sturdily, in a low ton 

Another pause. 

“And you think that Donce was aware by whom the letter was 
written ? ” said Lady Langbourne, with some evidence of anxiety 
in her voice. ; 

“T fear so, my lady. I fear so,” answered the lady’s maid, with 
much tremulous excitement. ‘And he hates him like poison. 
He will be sure to do him a mischief, if he has discovered him.’ 

‘“‘ Go now, Harris, and leave the letter in my hands.” 

“Oh! my lady——” 

“ Have no fear !—it shall be returned to you. Go, go! I may 
need you again soon.” 

It was with considerable unwillingness, and in much trouble of 
mind, that Mrs. Harris left the room. 

For a long time Lady Langbourne sat gazing on the superscrip- 
tion of the letter which she held be fore her. Her thoughts 
seemed long before they assumed any definite shape, and, when 
at last she had formed a resolution, her nervous indecision shook 
her painfully. “Am I not about to do a shameful action? Am | 
not degrading myself?” were the thoughts that racked her mind. 
‘“‘ But it is useless to attempt to resist the impulse—addressed to 
the police ! and by him—by him! I fear to know, but I must. 
I will know!” She seemed no longer a free agent; circum- 
stances were stronger than her own will: she tore open the letter. 
It was from Wilfred Poynings—that she knew already ; but for 
the contents she was scarcely prepared. In that letter Wilfred 
Poynings denounced himself to the police, as the robber of Lady 
Bellairs’s diamonds; the man they had so long sought in vain was 
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now ready to give himself up. She dropped the letter as though 
it burned her hands. Could the man be really guilty, who could 
do this thing? She dreaded more and more to look into the 
depths of the mystery around her. If Wilfred were innocent, her 
husband was guilty. How should she dare unravel the truth? 

She sts rted painfully as the door communicating with Sir 
Vivian’s room opened. She almost expected to see her husband 
confront her as an accusing spirit, and reproach her with hei 
doubts of him. The intruder, however, was Doctor Hodson. 
She snatched up the letter, and hid it about her person; then 
she commanded herself sufficiently to say, with a smile, * Ah! 
doctor, it is you? What news of your patient ?” 

‘“‘ News ?—there is nonews!” said the doctor, thoughtfully and 
somewhat sadly, “I have been turning this strange, apparently in- 
explicable case over in my mind all night; and have ventured to 


‘ 


come thus early, as [ think I have found the means of arriy ing at 
the truth.” 

“The truth! what do you mean? what do you surmise 
suspect ?” cried Lady Langbourne, startled. 

“Hush! Sir Vivian is now sleeping peacefully, we must not 
disturb him. But please sit down, Lady Langbourne—you, too, need 
rest, your nervous system is obvious ly ore eatly shattered.” The 
cues took a chair near her, and spoke in low smothered tones. 

“Can you bear to hear the conclusion at which I have arrived’ 


you will need all your courage.” 

“Speak!” said the unhappy wife, in as firm a tone as she could 
command. 

“ My conviction is, that the heart of Sir Vivian is haunted by 
some great remorse, and that the torture of his mind has caused 
his madness. 

Lady Langbourne could not control a painful start. Such a 
surmise would bear out the truth of Wilfred’s story. 

“And what has induced you, may I ask, toarrive at a conclusion 
so strange—lI may say so preposte rous ?” she stammered, at last. 

Doctor Hodson smiled a grave smile, and answered simply, 
“The mere habit of putting two and two together ; and, trust me, 
I do not often make five of them. By following up this clue, | 
might ameliorate our poor patient’s state; will you not assist me, 
Lady Langbourne ? ” 

“But how canI? What can I do? I should be unable——” 
stammered the wife, in evident confusion. 

The doctor eyed her so sharply, that with all her mene seli{- 
command, she was obliged to turn away her head. His obvious 
idea was that she knew all. 

“Lady Langbourne !” he said, after a pause, “I must earnestly 
entreat you to reveal RO, you may know.” 

“What should I know ?—what can I know?” was the only 
answer. ‘ Perhaps later—to-morrow—l will think it over.” 
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The doctor eyed her still with an air of profound reflection. 
The silence became oppressive. The air of doubt and suspicious 
investigation on the doctor’s face was painful to Lady Langbourne. 
‘ Of what are you thinkin 3?” she said at last, anxiously, but 
with an attempt at ease of manner. 

“My old habit,” replied the doctor, carelessly, “I am putting 
two and two together.” 

‘You are a dangerous man, doctor,” said Lady Langbourne, 
with a feeble effort to banter. 

‘‘Only to those who persist in being antagonistic to me.” 

Another painful paus 

‘ Lady Langbourne,” said Dr. Hodson, at last, “ I must see the 


stranger whom you sheltered last night. Iam convinced, from what 
passed, that. he is somehow concerned in this strange mystery. 
Sir Vivian’s apparent cognition of him, his confused words all 


prove that my surmise is far from being erroneous; I must see him, 
and interrogate him.” 





“interrogate him!” exclaimed the startled woman. “ You 
must not—cannot. A stranger to be mixed up with our most 
secret family affairs ! No. no; it eannot be ! ¥ 

“Pardon me,” said the doctor, calmly, “I should like to see 
him. Where is he?” 

“TI don’t know,” gasped Lady Langbourne, eagerly. “ He left 


the house last night. Didn’t you hear so? How should I know 
where he is now ?—far enough away, I should say, by this. time. 


And how should that man tell you anything ?” 

Her laugh, as she made these questions, was so hysterical, that 
the doctor again knit his brow reflectively. 

“H’m!” he said, “‘we shall see. I will have another look at 
Sir Vivian, then, if I can leave him, I will go to visit my humble 


patients and return.” 

He moved towards 1 door leading to Sir Vivian's room, then 
paused and said, “ My dear Lady Langbourne, you lack one 
essential quality.” 

“ And that is?” 

“Confidence in your doctor.” He was gone. 

Lady Langbourne determined that it would be impossible to 
allow the doctor to m« Wilfred Poynings and interrogate him. 
That nothing would elicited from him prejudicial to her 
husband, she was sur and yet, in making this assertion to 
herself, she felt that she was paying, in her heart, a tribute to the 
noble nature of the man whom she was anxious to hate and scorn: 
for was it not her duty that she should do so? What was to be 
done? She walked uneasily to and fro, with her hands clenched 
tightly eine her, until their nails almost pierced the delicate 
skin. At all events she must prevent Wilfred Poynings from 
giving himself up to justice and even from holding any conference 
with Doctor Hodson; one course of action alone seemed open to 
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HAUNTED HEARTS 


her; and on this at last she was resolved. Painful and repugnant 
as the interview would be to her, she must meet the man again, 
and dissuade him from a desperate intention which could not but 
be fatal to himself, and might recoil eventually on her unhappy 
husband. She strove to persuade herself that the resolution 
which she had taken was for Sir Vivian’s sake alone. Yes; she 
would see Wilfred Poynings once more. She rang, and told the 
servant who obeyed the summons that she desired Mrs. Harris to 
come to her again. 

“Do you know where he is ?” she said, abruptly,when the maid 
appeared. 

““No, my lady,” answered Harris, without questioning, for the 
moment, to whom the unnamed “ he,” referred. 

“Can you find him ?” 

* How can I say, my lady?” was her reply, hesitatingly given, 
with evident suspicion; then, seeing a gesture of ve xation and 
impatience on the part of her mistress, the maid slowly added, 
“1 don’t know—perhaps ¢ 

* You do know, I can see it in your face,” pursued Lady Lang- 
bourne, sharply. ‘ Find him out, tell him that | would speak with 
him—that I must speak with him. He will come.” 

* But, my lady——” 

“Not a word; go!” Mrs. Harris turned, obedient to an 
imperative gesture. “Stay! I cannot see him here—no, no, not 
here! He shall not enter this house again!” She shuddered at 
the thought. “On the terrace, by the conservatory—no! the 
place is too open to observation; let him wait for me by the 
plantations below the small south terrace here. It is of easy 
access for me; I will come to him. There! go, go!” 

As Mrs. Harris left the room, Lady Langbourne sank down on 
a sofa and rocked herself backwards and forwards, with her head 
between her hands. ‘Tears came at last to her relief. 

“ God forgive me, if I do wrong,” she sobbed. ‘ Thou knowest | 
do it for the best !” 





(To be continued.) 













































GLIMPSES OF MADAGASCAR AND ITS PEOPLE 


By A. H. GRANT. 


NEARLY a hundred years ago, in a passage which carries with it 
stinging rebuke, by anticipation, of the high-handed acquisitiveness 
of his countrymen of to-day, the Abbé Alexis Marie Rochon re- 
marked that “the island of Madagascar has excited the cupidity 
of Europeans ever since it had the misfortune to be tolerably 
known. Its extent, ea with the richness of its soil and 
productions, seemed to offer to the people who should make a 
conquest of it commercial advantages which they would not cer- 
tainly have suffered themselves to neglect. Luckily, however, the 
Pa asec ey of its climate has hitherto saved it from the yoke 
of those civilised nations who assume the barbarous and unjust 
right of subjecting to their authority those tribes whom they call 
savages merely because they are unacquainted with the manners 
and customs of Europe.”* 

[ts independence, hitherto, in the midst of the most various and 
occasionally the most imminent dangers, has imparted a political 
significance into its designation as the Great Britain of Africa, 
which some of its admirers have bestowed upon it on account, 
primarily, of its physical analogies. Considering that its area is 
several times greater than that of the United Kingdom, and that 
it is, in fact, the third largest island in the world, being about 900 
miles long, with an average breadth of nearly 300, it is wonderful 
that it should have escaped the personal inspection of Europeans 
until so late a date as the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
was on the Ist of February, 1506, that a Portuguese, named 
Fernam Soares, a captain in command of eight ships detached 
with a cargo of spices from the fieet of Dom Francisco de Almeida, 
first Vi iceroy of the nag sighted the east coast of the Island, on 
which, in honour of its discov ery on the Eve of St. Lawrence, the 
name of Ilha de San ppoenens was subsequently bestowed. 

Madagascar had, however, been known from time immemoria! 
to the merchants and mariners of Arabia, Persia, and Malabar, 
by whom settlements were formed in very ancient times both on 
the north-west and south-east coasts of the island. Yet it is re- 
markable that, although the Arabs were in the habit of navigating 
to Sofala, in ‘about 20 degrees south latitude, in the time of 
Mas’udi, and must then—the beginning of the tenth —T 
have known Madagascar, there is no intelligible indication of 








* Voyage & Madagascar et aux Indes Or ientales. 1791. 
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in any of their geographers whose works are current in the West. 

Mas’ udi, indeed, speaks of an island called Kanbalu, well cultivated 
and populous, one or two days from the Zinj coast, and the object 
of voyages from Oman, from which it lay «bout five hundred 
parasangs distant. It was conquered by the Arabs, who c aptured 
the entire Zinj population of the island, about the commencement 
of the Abbasside dynasty, in the ergo of the eighth century. 
Barbier te Meynard thinks this island of Kandalu may have been 
Madagascar. Colonel Yule prefers to identify it with the island of 
Pemba. 

Thus it happens that Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller of the 
thirteenth century, is the first writer, European or Asiatic, to offe 
any information about the island ; and his description is a delight- 
ful cento of inaccuracy, incomplete oa and confusion ; for 
he had no personal acquaintance with the country he described, 
and laboured under the disadvantage of being a mere vehicle of 
hearsay testimony and uncritical tradition, In many particulars 
he refers to Madagascar the phenomena which would be more 

correctly predicated of Zanzibar and other contiguous portions of 

the coast of the African continent ; as, for instance, where he says that 
in Madagascar and Zanzibar are more elephants than in any othe 
country in the world; and that the amount of traffic in elephants’ 
teeth in these two islands is something astonishing. 

“In this island,” proceeds Marco Polo. “they eat no flesh but 
that of camels; and of these they kill an inc redible number daily. 
They say it is the best and wholesomest of all flesh; and so they 
eat of it all the year round. There are numbers of leopards, bears, 
and lions in the country, and other wild beasts in abundance.” 
All which interesting particulars are to be met with one compre- 
hensive but distressing negative—there are no elephants or camels, 
no leopards, no bears, or lions in the island. “ Beasts of prey,” 
says Captain Owen, who surveyed the coasts in 1822-24, are “ un- 
known in Madagascar, and we never heard that the snakes were 
formidable in their size or venomous in their bite; but the rivers 
abound with alligators, and scorpions are extremely prolific.”t 

The assertion of Marco Polo to the effect that the island pro- 
duced many trees of red sanders of excellent quality is fully borne 
out by the trade in sandalwood which is ascertaine .d to have been 
carried on with Madagascar ; in the interior of which an authenti 
map of A.D. 1576 identifies a region in which occur whole forests 
of red sandal-wood, quivi sono boschi di Sandari rossi. But to 
say, as Marco does, that all the forests of the island consist of 
sandal-wood, is to do a miserable injustice to the splendid infini- 
tude of their variety. For “the forests,” according to the better 
informed Abbé Rochon, “contain a prodigious variety of most 





* The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, Concerning the Kingdoms of the East 
Narrative of Vogages to Explore the Shores of Africa, Aralia and Madagascar, 
By Captain W. F. W. Owen, R.N. 
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beautiful trees, such as palms of every kind, ebony, bamboos of an 
enormous size, and orange and lemon trees. All the forests of 
Madagascar abound with plants unknown to botanists, some of 
which are aromatic and medicinal, and others adapted for dyeing.” 
“They have also,” to recur to our Venetian authority, “ in their 
island, a quantity of ambergris, for whales are abundant in that 
sea, and they catch numbers of them; and so are ovd-heads, 
which are a huge kind of fish, which also produce ambergris, like 
the whale.”f It is only recently that the coast of the province of 
[vongo, m the north-east of the island, has been mentioned 
abounding in whales and Antongil Bay as a favourite resort for 


whalers of all nations. A dese wf ion of the ee ese “atching process 
practised by the islanders of St. Mary’s, or Nusi Ibrahim, to the 
south of the entrance to hiihiane Bay, is given by De Bry, in his 


Quinta Pars India Orientalis, and corroborated : us follows by 
Captain Owen :-—*“ The canoes are small, of the common form, and 
delicately made; but, slight as they appear, the natives venture 
far from the land, and will sometimes attack with success the 
largest whales, that sport in good numbers between the island and 
the main. They cautiously approach the monster, and, with then 
neatly-formed iron harpoons, which have a long line and buoy 
attached to them, strike him deeply in the side. Writhing in 
agony, he dives to seek relief in the depths below, but short is his 
respite ; he finds but little space in this shallow sea and rises 
again but to meet his watchful foe, who, guided by the tell-tale 
buoy, is prepared to repeat the deep and exhausting wounds. He 
struggles, but it is in vain; the conflict 1s soon at an end, and 
terminates in. towing the huge body in triumph to the shore. I 
did not appear that th: people of this island had any particula 
form when attacking whales, like those cn the main, who neve) 
pursue an old one, but always the young, when they humbly beg 
the mother’s pardon, stating the nece ssity that drives them to kill 
her progeny, and requesting that she will go below while the deed 
is doing, that her maternal feelings may not be outraged by wit- 
nessing what must occasion her so much uneasiness.” 

But Madagascar, or some one of the islands to the south of it 
which were reported to be as nearly as possible inaccessible on 
account of the stormy currents of the sea, is especially dear to 
ornithological and heraldic romance. For here flourished at 
certain seasons the bird gryphon, which persons who had seen 
it described as being “for all the world like an eagle, but one 
indeed of enormous size-—so big, in fact, that its wings covered an 
extent of thirty paces, and its quills were twelve paces long and 
thick in proportion. And it is so strong that it will seize an ele 





Voyage & Madagascar. 
The word rendered oi/-heads is Cupdoilles, or Capdols, representing Capidoglio, 
the appropriate name still applied in It aly to the spermaceti whale.” —-Colonel Yule’s 
Book of Ser Marco Polo. 
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phant in its talons, and carry him high into the air, and drop him 
so that he is smashed to pieces. Having so killed him, the bird 
gryphon swoops down on him and eats him at leisure. The people 
of that island call the bird ruc, and it has no other name, so | 
wot not if this be the real gryphon, or if there be another manner of 
bird so great. But this I can tell you for certain, that they are not half 
lion and half bird, as our stories do relate ; but, enormous as they are, 
they are fashioned just like an eagle.” A fe ather of the ruc, which was 
faken to Kubla Khan by envoys whom he had sent to enquire into 
this and other marvels, is stated to have measured ninety spans, 
whilst the quill part was two palms in circumference. ‘ A mar- 
vellous object !” exclaims Marco Polo, to whose statement Colonel 
Yule appends a note to the effect that the fable of the rukh the 
rook of our chess-board—was old and widely spread, like that of 
the Male and Female Islands, and, just as in that case, one acci- 
dental circumstance or another gave it a local habitation, now here 
now there. The Garuda of the Hindus, the Simurgh of the old 
Persians, the Angka of the Arabs, the Bar Yuchre of the Rabin- 
nical L, egends, the Gryps of the (cre ‘c ks were prot ably all versions 
of the same original fable. It is surmised that the tendency to 
localise the rukh in the direction of Madagascar arose from the 
occurrence in that island of the great fossil sepyornis and its 
colossal eggs. The almost contemporaneous existence of this bird, 
indeed, has been alleged so late as the years 1861 and 1863; 
whiist the rue, or fokh. occurs without any breach of continuity 
whatever in the pages of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
and is of periodical reproduction in this country as often as the 
adventures of Sindbad the Sailor are incorporated with our panto- 
mimes. 

The ethnology of Marco Polo, as conversant with Madagascar, is 
scarcely more trustworthy than his ornithology. ‘“ The people,” he 
says, “‘ are all Saracens, adoring Mahommet, governed by four 
Esheks, Sheikhs, or Elders.” But this is a mistake which, like 
several others of the same author, has arisen from confounding 
Makdashan, Magadoxo, and Madagascar. What is true, however, 
is, that there are traces of a considerable amount of ancient Arab 
colonization on the shores of Madagascar. Arab descent is ascribed 
to a class of the people of the province of Matitanana, on the east 
coast between the twenty-first and twenty-third degrees of south 
latitude, and the Arabic writing is in use amongst them. The 
people of the St. Mary’s Isle of our maps, off the east coast, In 
seventeen degrees south latitude, also call themselves the children 
of Ibrahim, and the island Nusi Ibrahim. On the north-west 
coast, and on the northern side of the Bay of Bambeluka, or 
Bembatooka, Captain Owen found “a —— straggling town, 
nearly a mile in extent, and containing a large population of 
Malagash and Arabs, whose forefathers were settled there from 
time immemorial ; and also, from the relics of their tombs and 
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other indications, appear to have been much more numerous that 
at present. The style of their buildings, like their inhabitants, | 
one-half Arab, and the other Malagash. The government, until 
few days previously to our arrival (when Radama, with a numerou: 
army, marched in and took possession of Majunga, the town 1 
question) was vested in three men, who were appointed by th 
princes of the surrounding country. Of these, one was a Malagas! 
as representative of that par of the couutry ; another was chief of 
the Arabs ; and the d had the guardianship of strangers ; a 
being equal in power.” In this arrangement Colonel Yule very 
naturally finds a suggestion anda reminiscence of the four Sheik! 
of Marco Polo’s narrat 


It is a singular circumstance, as illustrating the shifting ten 
dency at once of area of demand and ot centres ot supply, that 
sixty years ago the foreign commerce of Bembatooka in every 
other commodity—rice, bees’-wax, gums, and others—was dwarfe 
into comparative insignificance by the vastness of the traffic in 
bullocks whieh it carried on with the United States. Captan 
Owen found several American vessels lying in the harbour at thi 
time of his visit, the crews of which were actively engaged 


completing their cargoes by slaughtering on the spot the fin 
cattle of the district, jerking the beef, curing the hides, and 


preserving the tallow. ‘The Arabs,” says Captain Owen, “ exact 


resembled those of the main, and the Malagash those of the 
countrymen that we had met with, except im speech ; for it is 
singular fact, that at both extremes of Madagascar, the native 
have the same langu: ; whereas, in the intermediate coast, the 
speak a different on s likewise in the central parts, althoug 
between the latter and the first many words are in common.” 
More scientifically the language of Madagascar may be regarded 


as substantially one all over the island; comprising, indeed, man 
dialectie differences, but not strongly marked, and presenting 1 
traces of any speech of a distinctly different stock from that spoke 
by the mass of the pe ople. There are st rong linguistic proots oO] 
the ancient relation etween \ladagasear, the Malay Archipelag 
and the islands of the Pacitic Ocean. Sanskrit words are not 
unknown in the language of the island, which is soft and beautiful, 
abounding in vowels and liquids, and “so mellifluous that it might 
be called the Italian of the Southern hemisphere. Its charact: 
is so peculiar, philosophical and original, as to render it truly 
amazing that uneducated and uncivilised people should hav 
preserved it in such perfection. They have no literature; the 
language has, therefore, reached its present stage of excellence 
merely by ordinary conversation, speeches in the public assemblies, 
and pleadings in the courts of justice.” * 

But “while the Malagasy people have no ancient literature o1 


* A Grammar of the Malagasy Lanquad 77? the Ankova Dialect. By the Rey. 1) i\ 


Griffiths. 1854. 
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inscriptions of any kind, they have a considerable amount of what 
has been termed ‘ unwritten literature’ existing in their language 
and daily speech. This consists of numerous proverbs, oratorical 
flourishes, emblems, allegories, and figures, songs, and a large 
body of folk-tales, most of them only recently taken down in 
writing. These products of the mind of the Malagasy give 
abundant evidence of their intellectual acuteness, habits of 
observation, and imaginative power. Almost all the people are 
ready and fluent speakers, and many of them have considerable 
oratorical abilities.” * 

This attractive obverse of a medal, struck in honour of the sono- 
rous beauty and fulness of the Malagasy language, bas a reverse 
inscribed with symbols which are not altogether so engaging. 
Common swearing is reported to have been carried to such an 
extent amongst the people of Madagascar, that, in familiar con- 
versation, and in commercial transactions, an oath is uttered with 
almost every sentence. And the habit of using abusive language 
when speaking to each other is almost equally prevalent. Lest 
this gift should fall imto desuetude, or perish for want of oppor- 
tunities of improvement, the people frequently form themselves 
into two parties for the practice of reciprocal abuse: and the 
applause of the spectators is proportione dd to the degree of excel- 
lence reached by the vituperation submitted for their suftrages. 

The degree in which the use of Arabic characters has prevailed 
in any part of the island is extremely limited; and their actual 
employment for any literary purpose is difficult to ascertain 
Several French writers, indeed, have asserted that the Arahie 
character has been introduced into certain parts of the coast, and 
that books and scientific treatises—or qUasi-se ientific treatises—on 
medicine, geomancy, judicial astrology, and other subjects pro- 
fessed by the Ombiasses, who are the ‘iter ati, sorcerors, and phy- 
sicians of Madagascar, have been written in it. Both the Sieur 
Etienne de Flacourt and the Abbé Rochon concur in this statement : 
the former speaking of the existence of twenty-eight books of the 
kind indicated, and the latter describing their paper as being made 
from the Papyrus Niloticus, which is named Sanga-Sanga by the 
scribes of Madagascar, who use in their writing pens made from 
the bamboo. 

Without going to the length of denying or even questioning 
these particulars, it is pretty certain that the knowledge and 
employment of Arabic letters must have been very local in area, 
and probably confined, almost absolutely, to the purposes of trade. 
‘“*No such books,” Mr. Sibree asserts, “ have been seen at the 

capital, and Arabic has had very little influence on the native 
language ; nothing is known of it by any of the Hovas in the 
central provinces.” 


* Madagas mF ° Cou uery, People, Missions. By Rev. James Sj] ee FE R.G.S rSSI. 
r Madagascar and Tts Pe ople. 1870. 
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The Sieur de Flacourt, just referred to, was the author of a work 
entitled Histovire de la Grande Isle de Madagascar, the materials 
for which he had amassed during his tenure of office as Divectewy 
Général de la Compagnie Francoise de lOrient, et Commandan 
pour Sa Mayesté dans ladite Isle et ¢s Isles Adjacentes, and which is 
especially a record or relation of the transactions which took plac 
between the French and the natives of Madagascar from 1642 t: 
1657. It has a dedication we Messivre Nicolas Foucquet, 
Chevalier. Vicomte de Velan et cle Vawn, Ministre @ Estat. SUur- 
intendant des Finances de France et Procureur-Général de , 
Majesté.” This high functionary is invoked to supply the panph 
of Madagascar with persons expert in teaching all the arts of lift 
trades, handicrafts, professions, manufactures, agriculture, and 
Kuropean civilization generally, political and municipal institutions 
and administrations, but especially with * that which is above all th 
most precious of earthly things, ecclesiastics, priests, and preachers 
to convert the people, and teach them the mysteries of the tru 
religion.” It appears to have been in pursuance and illustration 
of this last aspiration that Flacourt produced a smaller work, the 
full title of which, for the present purpose, will be a competent 
description. It is a P Al Catéch sme (VEC les Priévres du Matin Al 
du Soir. que les Missio b7tad LV'es font et enseignent CL N éoph. ute S ¢ 
Cautéchamens de Ulsle di Madagascar, le tout en Frane 018 et ¢ 
cette Langue. 1657. 

In his zeal for the establishment of a Christian propaganda in 
the island, the same Sieur de Flacourt enacts the part of advocatus 
diaboli whenever the beatification of its heathen inhabitants is 
agitated. He would have his readers to imagine these as the most 
perverse, the most deceitful and the most fawning of mankind 
amongst whom treachery and revenge pass for virtues, whilst grati- 
tude and compassion are accounted weaknesses. It must be conceded 
that some of their best friends are of accord in surrendering thei: 
national claims to truthfulness. There are said to be more words 
in the language of the island to express the various modes of 
deceiving than any other vice; and the precocious development in 
a child of the talent of duplic ity, fraud, and overreaching, is re- 
cognised as a promising sign of genius and consequent success. 
Lying, again, is reported to be common to all classes of the com- 
munity. ‘To lie is esteemed clever and pleasant, and it is a part 
of the national creed of the Hovas, that, when speaking with a 
foreigner in political matters, it is a duty to state s exact 
opposite to truth. Should any one be found telling the truth, he 
is hable to be punished. One objection brought against Christi- 
anity by the heathen was, that 7 taught the people to scruple i 
telling lies.” * 

But their apologist and avenger is at hand. “ If the Malagaches,” 
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writes the Abbé Rochon, whose Voyage de Madagascar is a con- 
tinued indictment of tthe aggressiveness of the French with respect 
to the island—*“If the Mal: agac hes have sometimes e mployed 
treachery, they were forced to it by the tyranny of the Europeans. 


The weak have no other arms to de fend them from the attacks of 


the strong. Can these people defend themselves by any other 


means from our bayonets and artillery? They are destitute of 


knowledge and resources; yet we take advantage of their weak- 
ness to make them yield to our caprices. They receive the most 
rigorous treatment in return for the hospitality which they have 
so generously shown to us; and we call them traitors and cowards. 
when we force them to break the yoke with which it has pleased 
us to bind them. These melancholy truths are too well proved by 
the ruin of the different establishme ts which the Europeans have 
attempted to form in Madagascar. 

In amplification of the last sentence, it may be observed that 
the Portuguese made scarcely any systematic attempt at the 
colonization of the splendid country they had discovered; and 
their connection with which is at present chiefly attested by the 
names they gave to its principal headlands, and to a number of its 
rivers. In former times, however, the supposed conflict of their 
interests with those of the Arab traders led to jealousies which 
found expression in religious antagonism and persecution; and 
with regard to an island, which has since become notorious as a 
crowded arena of martyrdom, it is singular that its first lesson in 
dogmatic exclusiveness—so utterly foreign to the natural disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants—should have been taught by the bitter 
animosity exhibited towards each other by the followers of the 
Crescent and the Cross. 

Fever paralysed the attempts of the Dutch to establish settle- 
ments in the country towards the close of the sixteenth century ; 
and the persistent efforts made by the French for nearly two 
centuries to maintain colonies were rendered abortive in part 
by the insalubrity of the climate, and to a greater extent by the 
tyranny and oppression which we have just seen to have been 
exposed and denounced by the Abbé Rochon. 


English eolonies 1 in Madagascar were proje Cc ted in the middle of 


the seventeenth century; but were reduced to a fiasco by the terrible 
domestication of pirates in districts which hi ad been de signated 
for an honest and peaceable emigration. The reader of Robert 
Drury’s narrative is frequently st: artled by the matter-of-fact way 
in whi ch piracy is mentioned, as interweaving itself into the ordinary 


phe nomena of life in Madagascar during the first three lustres of 


the eighteenth century.” Captain Hamilton. writing of the same 
and a yet more extended period, 1688-1723, spe mice af Che rivers 
of Madagascar as “ serving for nests of pirates,” who first chose St. 





© Madagascar : or Robert Drury’s iaieeal during Fiftes + Years’ Captivity in, that 


Island. 1729. 
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heir asylum and head-quarters. When 
eard that squadrons of English ships had 
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enjoy the gracious pardon of Her Majesty nag a and so be 
reclaimed from a worse than heathenish course life, than “to 
suffer them to continue, and perhaps increase, tte be for ever 
established in Madagascar, to the eternal reproach, as well as 
damage, of the English nation and the ( ‘hristian religion, and the 
desteuction of many lives and souls.” 

One of the principal reasons adduced for the inability to put 
down piracy with a strong hand, was the absence of any central 
power, any supreme monarch in Madagascar—-which was then, and 
for more than a hundred years thereafter, “divided into a great 
number of petty kingdoms, independent of each othe 
to expect successful co-operation. This distribution and dilution 
of power amongst a number of chiefs, who were the rulers of 
independent tribes generally hostile to each other, and frequently 
separated by broad marches of waste and uninhabited country 
continued until the early part of the last century. Uy to that 
an historian of the true Miltonic spirit might superciliously 
describe their conflicts as the wars of kites and crows. But 
about one hundred and eighty years ago, and even during the 
circulation of the P? roposals. just alluded to, the natural, not to say 
inevitable, tendency to a; ggreg ation and to ultimate unity of govern- 


from whieh 


ment, began to show signs of development and activity. The 
approximate sovereignty of the island first a into the hands of a 
small but warlike tribe called Sakalava, of high reputation foi 


bravery and generosity, and with regard to their physical qualitie 
the finest people in Madagascar, who formed the western pro- 
vinces into two powerful kingdoms which retained their supremacy 
until the close of the last century. Since that period, a 
the Hovas, occupying the province of Imerina, in the centre of the 
island, who perhaps represent the latest immigration into the 
country, and are most likely of the purest Malay stock, have 
become the dominant race in Madagascar and their chiefs the 
virtual sovereigns of the island. Their authority, which has been 
aided by an English alliance, is still slight over large portions of 
the western side of the country; but unless complica itions, forced 
upon them from without, retard the spread of their influence, it 
should not be long before the tribes, yet turbulent and unsubdued, 
are brought under the central authority, and one strong govern- 
ment is setablished over the whole of Madagascar. The Hovas 
are the lightest in colour, and are the most “advanced, civilised, 
and intelligent race in the country; and it is amongst them that 
the largest amount of inissionary labour has been expended. 

Mr. Sibree has “roughly grouped” the various tribes of Mada- 
gascar into three great divisions : eastern, central, and western. 
Of these, the Betsimisavaka, Bezanozano, Taimoro, Tanala, Taifasy, 





* Reasons tor Reducing the Pyrates at Madagase ofl and Proposals Hu ly Offered 
io the Honourabli Ho MUSE of Commons for Effecting the Sane. 
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and Taisaka, are the chief in the eastern side; then, still 1 
north to south, the Tankarana, Sihanaka, Mainty, Hovas, Bet 
and Bara, in the centre; while all along the west coast 
numerous tribes, all loosely called Sakalava, although this pro 
is the name of one tribe only, as each has its own name 
listinet nationalit 


GRANDMOTHER GRAY, 


SHE mumbled her proverbs the long summer day 
To Granddaughter Nelly, did Grandmother Gray. 
Cries Nelly, ‘* He’s handsome, this lover of mine! ” 
ba Nelly,” croaks GU nny, “all wew th LNGgs are fine.” 
‘* His voice my heart like a brave ballad rings!” 
bis Ah I SUECE S Ulu hove if. but. Nell, the hee stings if 1 
“Stings |” ies Nelly, “ my lover speaks fair.” 
. a When thee pre {¢ hie S Le / goslings heware J ‘s 
“ Granny, your wisdom is withered and tart : 
Sage though your head be, I'll learn from my heart. 
She mumblk : proverbs the long summer day, 
Then forth the moonlight went Grandmother Gray ; 
As a voice (not a nightingale’s) stole from the field, 
She said, “ Love, cf cough, Nell, is wever concealed - 
And growled, as she gazed *tween the bars of the gate, 
“ Vo crooked staff ever cast shadow so straight : 
Yes, Nelly, he’s handsome, and sweet is his smile, 
But, tall i¢ Lr ower. We dont prawe the stile ij * 
Ah, Granny, your wisdom is withered and, tart : 
Sage though your head be, Nell learns from the heart. 


** Away with your proverbs, good Grandmother Gray, 
Kor ’'m to be married on Michaelmas Day! ” 
‘** But if, my dear Nelly, there’s no flax to spin ? ” 
$s. Poverty, Granny, you know, is no sim.” 
** But foolish is she who a rainy day scorns.” 
=e lf Pm to if cal} barefoot, why should [ plant thorns 4 
Never mind, Granny, my darling and I 
Agree with each other—there’s no trust like try a: 
Granny, your wisdom is withered and tart: 
Nell’s learnt, as you once did, to trust to the heart. 
BYRON WEBB! 





NATURE'S HEALING 


Softly through rustling woods, 
lorgetting winter floods, 
Flow the still streams, 
No longer now they rave, 
W lule through the boughs t | 
Above, whose stems they lave, 
Steal flickering beams. 


The lush long grass is set 
With blue-bell, violet. 
And fox-glove Lay ; 
[ por a Morn so sweet, 
When earth and heaven met 
lain would toil-weary feet 
In greenwood stray, 


(‘areless and all at ease, 

Beneath the cool oreen trees 5 
And there, perchance, 

irom each wild sylvan dell 

The thrushes tales would tell 

That weary thoughts should quell, 
Make sad hearts dance. 


There grief should cease to smite, 


As heavy eyes grew bright 


With happy drops, 


And eare sank into sleep, 

lulled by the silence deep, 

And half-heard sounds that creep 
Through mead and copse. 


And hearts that seek to win 
Some ease from toil and sin. 
Some self-commune., 
Their own true songs should know. 
And fresher, braver grow, 
Bearing a burden low 
To Nature’s tune. 


3) MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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